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PREFACE. 



The facts and reflections embodied in 
the following pages were originally com- 
mitted to paper for circulation among 
a few private friends. Influenced by 
their opinion, and by an anxious desire 
to clear away the misty veil which clouds 
the perceptions of aspiring youth and 
fathers of families, the Author has had 
the tejnerity to encounter public scrutiny ^ 
and challsnge critical approbation. Seven 
years of experience of what is facetiously 
termed the " Gorgeous East'' have, he 
conceives, qualified him to speak of 
India life. He merely endeavours to 
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describe what came under his observa- 
tion, and if the result of his labours 
should deter one individual from ven- 
turing into the Company's Service under 
the impression that talent and conduct, 
unaided by interest, will insure advance- 
ment, he will enjoy the satisfaction of 
not having written in vain. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the month of June, 1841, I was informed, 
much to my delight, that my wishes had been 
realized, and that my friends had obtained for 
me, without much trouble, the appointment 
which I long had coveted. Then poured in 
congratulations, five-pound notes, and various 
other tokens of affection and regard, to such an 
extent that I fell sensibly in my own estima- 
tion^ believing that I must be a most unpleasant 
kind of individual, or probably a great nuisance, 
people appeared so particularly delighted at my 
approaching departure. Parties, fetes, &c. &c., 
were given in my especial honour; toasts and 
healths were drunk, and I invariably remarked 
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that every ancient friend of the family hoped 
and trusted, at the conclusion of a set speech, 
that I should live to be a Major-General 
(thereby prognosticating for me a much longer 
stay in our Indian possessions than I antici- 
pated), or probably some sentimental youth 
with long hair, pale face, and Byronic style of 
shirt collar, would most kindly hint at the 
probability of my dying a glorious (?) death on 
some bloody field, with barbarians to perform 
the usual obsequies to my remains ! 

Having made a tour of the continent of Europe 
twice, without having seen much of England, I, 
before leaving my native country for a term of 
years, made a rapid run through a few counties, 
and returned to London for the purpose of 
taking the necessary oaths before my honour- 
able masters. On the 8th June (memorable 
day !) having been previously well instructed, I 
was led with two other victims into the presence 
of six or seven of the august individuals who, 
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conjointly with the Board of Control, conduct 
the affairs of our Indian possessions. If some 
good genius had only whispered a hint of my 
career, how quickly would I have vanished 
from the sight of the potentates never to re- 
appear! But unfortunately no such interruption 
took place, and the usual forms having been 
completed, and the usual fees paid, I strutted 
forth from the dingy old pile in Leadenhall- 
street, and certainly felt a few inches taller when 
holding in my hand a parchment document, 
constituting and appointing me a cadet on the 
Honourable East India Company's Bengal Esta- 
blishment. For the next ten days I was the 
object of universal grief and sympathy. Tears, 
wailings, and moanings distinguished the house- 
hold, and even the awfiil sin of having managed 
for the previous six months to awaken the whole 
establishment, about three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, on my return from some gay party, was 
temporarily forgotten in sincere regret at my 
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4 PREPARATIONS 

approaching departure. Old men with large 
families and large entailed properties, after their 
second bottle of claret, mumbled out sentences 
in which I could distinguish " Waghom," 
" steam communication," " delightful trip," 
" splendid openiug," " fine field for younger 
sons/' " pay and prize money plentiful," " orien- 
tal luxuries and magnificence," " all professions 
overstocked at home," and such like popular 
delusions; and one venerable acquaintance 
actually informed me that a friend of his heard 
from a nephew of his who was in Madras, who 
heard it from a friend of his who was in Bengal, 
that there were not suflB.cient subalterns in the 
army to take the staflf appointments, and that 
there was to be an increase of one lieutenant 
per regiment to perform them. 

There is something in leaving home for a 
distant country which strikes us forcibly in after 
years. Anxious at the moment to escape a 
certain thraldom, with the delightfiil prospect 
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of being one's own master in view, the threshold 
of our paternal mansion is passed, the ceremony 
of parting with all those we hold most dear 
quickly gone through ; but how few are there 
who do not in after years recall the last moments 
spent with families and friends, and mentally 
reproach themselves for the minutest neglect 
of him or her who may be beyond the reach of 
letters and protestations of affection ! 



CHAPTER 11. 

I LEFT London on the 25th of June by the 
Portsmouth mail, after taking one fond look at 
the scene where my happy youth had been 
spent, Combe Wood, near Kingston, Surrey. 
I forgot in the joyous excitement of travelling 
that I was about to leave the land of my birth, 
friends, relations — all, to be a comparative 
wanderer with a set of villainous, lying Asiatics. 
The dirty town of Portsmouth was soon reached, 
and after experiencing its delights for two days, 
the good ship Seringapatam, one thousand tons, 
W. F. Hopkins, commander, was telegraphed, 
and on the evening of the 28th June, 1841, I 
quitted English ground. Few who suffer from 
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sea-sickness have a very distinct recoUection 
of the first five or six days of their residence 
on board ship. I can only remember that when 
the pilot lejft us, an extraordinary sensation of 
apathy possessed me. 

Sea voyages, and more particularly that to 
India, have been so often described, that I 
shall merely glance at the subject. The 
ordinary tomfoolery was enacted in crossing 
the line. The strictest etiquette was observed 
with regard to places at the cuddy table, and 
the positions of the young men and young 
ladies, arranged with the admirable tact of 
a chaperon of twenty-five London seasons. 
This is deemed necessary, because many of the 
young ladies are going out to friends in India 
whose ideas of an eligible match do not always 
accord with those entertained by the adventurous 
young ladies themselves ; and most of the fair 
creatures being under the protection of the 
captain, it behoves him to be watchful of his 
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charges until they have been delivered to their 
relations and consignees. Then, after certain 
tables in arithmetic, called "pay and allow- 
ances," have been fully explained, and their 
value illustrated, the interesting protegees are 
told to use their own discretion ; and it is to 
the credit of their sagacity that they seldom or 
ever make a mistake. The young lady who 
marries the oldest civilian, with the handsomest 
allowances and largest liver, is considered the 
most sensible of her sex. 

Many uphold that life on board of ship is 
very happy; while others maintain a contrary 
opinion. I most decidedly agree with the 
latter class. A more monotonous, stupid and 
miserable mode of passing existence there 
cannot be, and right glad was I when we cast 
anchor in the Madras roads on the 22nd of 
September, 1841. 

Madras, seen from the roads^ has nothing 
very prepossessing in its appearance, and the 
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terrific and most dangerous surf renders land- 
ing very annoying. The boats are, however, 
admirably adapted to this purpose, and of late 
years accidents have been almost unknown. 
The native boatmen are constantly on the look 
out to render assistance; and two or three 
silver medals, suspended to a ragged jacket, 
attest that in some instances a nearly naked, 
half starved wretch has performed good service. 
I had the honour, together with my brother 
cadets, of being presented to the Town-major 
of Fort St. George, and also the fort-adjutant. 
The ideas of independence of some of the young 
men were most frightfully outraged by our being 
placed under the charge of a particularly red 
nosed Serjeant, of whose drinking propensities 
we afterwards had a most satisfactory ' proof. 
After our presentation had been effected in due 
form, we were let loose, and of course became 
the prey of the numerous blackguards who in- 
fest the localities patronised by cadets. Madras 
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boasts of two or three hotels, chiefly supported, 
I imagine, by Bengal officers, who remaining 
for so short a time, do not think it necessary to 
obtain introductions to any of the hospitable 
residents of the Presidency and its vicinity. 1 
selected the " Clarendon," a very different esta- 
blishment from its namesake in Bond-street. 
The charges are enormously high, and every 
thing very unsatisfactory. 

The pleasing sensation of being once more 
on terra jirma^ after seventy days close confine- 
ment, however, compensates for every inconve- 
nience, and in my innocence I anticipated the 
luxury of an oriental. But great was my asto- 
nishment and disgust in being shown a place 
six feet long and two feet deep. Visions of 
Turkish pipes, Persian tobacco, delicious Mocha 
coffee, marble halls redolent with warm air 
impregnated with the deUghtful perfumes of the 
East, vanished as if by magic ; and the stem 
reality of a pool of dirty, tepid water, and a still 
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dirtier attendant, filled me with astonishment 
and indignation. That was my first surprise 
in India ; but, as I shall show, by no means 
my last. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Madras Presidency is generally designated 
' the benighted ; " I think unfairly so, if judged 
by the accommodation aflforded to strangers. 
They have a home for every officer visiting the 
Presidency on leave or on duty, in the Military 
Club, which is admirably conducted so as to 
suit the means of the poorest subaltern ; and 
although the members do not live in the same 
expensive manner as the Bengal officers, they 
have the pleasing assurance that by cutting 
their coats according to their cloth, in the first 
instance, they will be able to revisit their native 
land at a much earlier period, and with more 
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extended means, than their luxurious Bengal 
brethren. 

There are few objects for observation at 
Madras. The most conspicuous is the eques- 
trian statue of Sir Thomas Munro, which is 
well calculated to perpetuate the memory of 
that noble soldier and good man. He rose 
from the rank of a cadet to be Governor of the 
Madras Presidency; an admirable example of 
the fitness of experienced Company's officers 
for the highest State appointments. The prin- 
ciple has been carried out with equal effect in 
the cases of Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, Sir G. R. Clerk, and Sir James Camac ; 
and it is to be lamented that it is not universal. 
Ministerial patronage is the bane of our Indian 
empire. 

We continued our voyage to Calcutta, after 
a week's stay at Madras. The first impressions 
I had received of India were most unfavour- 
able. 
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During our short trip to the City of Palaces, 
we had as a compagnon de voyage^ the Russian 
Prince Soltikoflf, who had been making a tour 
in Southern India, and was proceeding towards 
the North-west, some supposed as an agent of 
the Russian Government; and I believe this 
was the view taken of his visit by our Govern- 
ment, as, although he was treated with every 
civility by Lord Auckland, then Governor- 
General, passports were refused, and it was 
hinted that impediments would be thrown in 
his way if he attempted to visit any part of the 
country not under our jurisdiction ; an abuse of 
power perfectly uncalled for, and which was 
hardly justified by the apparent longings of 
Russia for a slice of our Indian possessions, 
and the aspect of our political relations in 
Aflfghanistan. The Prince was a most accom- 
plished and elegant man, and I have seen him 
constantly leave the Governor-General's side 
to shake hands with one of his old shipmates, 
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probably a cadet, who, at the Presidency, is not 
valued so highly as a lump of American ice. 

However, on the morning of the 9th Octo- 
ber, 1841, after some difficulty in procuring 
a steamer to tow us safely through the difficult 
and dangerous windings of the Hooghly, we 
anchored safely oflF the city of Calcutta. Then 
I imagined all my delightful anticipations were 
in course of realization, all troubles concluded, 
and that I had nothing to do but glide harmo- 
niously and smoothly down the stream of life, 
until service and pecuniary independence would 
render any longer stay in a tropical climate 
unnecessary. I delusively fancied that the goal 
of all my desires and hopes had been reached. 
Strange infatuation ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

The approach to Calcutta is lauded as one of 
the wonders of Nature. There is no account- 
ing for tastes. To my perception the view from 
the river is not to be compared to any part of the 
Thames from Kew upwards. Why the town itself 
has been designated the City of Palaces I could 
never understand. The mansions of the resi- 
dents would scarcely constitute respectable out- 
houses to most of the continental abodes of 
royalty that I have seen. The vice-regal habi- 
tation is hardly worthy of the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India ; but as political affairs require the 
presence of that august individual in the more 
temperate clime of Simlah, the edifice is seldom 
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used now. There are no other public buildings, 
excepting the Town Hall, the Cathedral, the 
Metcalf Hall, and the Mint, which would be tole- 
rated in an English county town. The city is 
dirty, dusty, hot, swarming with vermin of every 
description, ill-lighted, indifferently drained, 
badly watered, and not paved at all. On be- 
coming well acquainted with the filthy metro- 
polis of the Bengal Presidency, I began to 
imagine I might have been rather hasty m the 
choice of a profession ; but more on that sub- 
ject hereafter. I received an invitation, when 
coming up the river, to remain, during my stay 

at the Presidency, with H. B , Esq., of the 

Bombay Civil Service, and a Member of the 
Indian Law Commission. This commission 
was instituted for the purpose of revising the 
existing laws, and drawing up a code suitable 
to the whole of India. Each Presidency fur- 
nished a member, and Andrew Amos, Esq., a 
first-rate law oflScer, and, at the time, an ex- 
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traordinary member of Council, was the then 

President. During my stay in Mr. B 's 

house, although I had everything at command, 
and, in fact, everything that could make a per- 
son comfortable on first arrival in a strange 
country, my antipathy to India increased. 



CHAPTER V. 

The European society of Calcutta is divided 
into three classes — the covenanted servants, 
commercial men, and the uncovenanted. The 
first comprises the civil and military oflBcers; 
the second, the heads of the large houses of 
agency, &c. &c. ; and the third, the clerks' 
assistants. &c. &c., in the Government OflBces. 
To the latter class must be added the clerks in 
agency houses, tradesmen, and other indivi- 
duals, too numerous to enumerate. The first 
and second classes have, of course, the entree at 
Government House, but the number of the 
third class who are admitted to the Vice-Regal 
abode is very limited. For some years past 
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there has scarcely been a lady at the head of 
the society in Calcutta, consequently the ob- 
servances of Indian etiquette have been some- 
what relaxed^ and many persons and practices 
have crept in surreptitiously. I was well pro- 
vided with letters of introduction ; they, how- 
ever, were, for the most part, thrown aside and 
forgotten, I have since regretted the circum- 
stance. Those that were presented procured 
me plenty of advice, plenty to eat and drink, 
and numerous inquiries as to how long I in- 
tended to remain in Calcutta; with strong 
recommendations to lose no time in getting up 
the country, a significant intimation, the pur- 
pose of which it was not difficult to discover. 
The dinner parties of the merchant-princes were 
magnificent, and it was not to me a subject of 
wonder that the majority were afterwards un- 
able to meet their engagements, and compelled 
to seek the friendly protection of the Insolvent 
Court. This was a sore subject with me, I hav- 
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ing been one of the numerous victims to the 
recklessness of the agents, in 1841 ; and had 
it not been for the kind assistance of Mr. B — , 
I should have been put to great inconvenience. 
What added to my annoyance was, the fact, 
that having been to pay a farewell visit to the 
senior partner of the house in which my money 
was lodged, he, in the plamest manner pos- 
sible, wished me health, happiness, prosperity, 
&c. &c., and begged to impress on me, in the 
most paternal manner, the ruin that would 
inevitably overtake me if I ran into debt, and 
concluded by reminding me, in a business-like, 
o£f-hand manner of the ample funds still at my 
command. Twenty -four hours afterwards the 
house failed. 



CHAPTER YI. 

Cadets, ensigns, lieutenants, and even captains 
without staff appointments, are so little valued 
in Indian society, and so little notice is taken 
of them, excepting they are recommended by 
useful accomplishments, or have an immense 
store of natural impudence at command, that I, 
as a modest youth, fresh from England, could 
hardly form an opinion of my fair country- 
women. The only chance of female society a 
young man has at the Presidency is at the 
house he may be living in, or he may, perhaps, 
pick up as partner some artless creature, as late 
from England as himself, who, at the conclusion 
of the dance receives from her haughty maternal 
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an admonition to the following effect : — " How 
could you be so foolish, Ellen ? — ^Not passed in 
the languages, and only a poor ensign !" The 
young man gets a withering scowl from a yel- 
low-faced, over-dressed, spiteful, dowager ; and, 
rushing out of the first door, registers a hasty 
vow never to enter into female society again — 
a vow too frequently kept. Can it be wondered 
at, therefore, that old Indians are generally very 
selfish, very proud, and very distant, on their 
return to their native land ? As young men, 
when all their finer feelings were in full action, 
they were slighted, despised, and avoided, — 
when, after years of mental and bodily exer- 
tion (producing ill health, and all its accom- 
paniments), having rendered themselves inde- 
pendent, they revenge the contumely of society 
by a reserved and haughty demeanour. The 
tree has borne its fruits. 

Society in India is badly grounded ; but it 
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can never be otherwise, until matrimony ceases 
to be a marketable commodity, and young 
ladies refuse to be knocked down to the highest 
bidder, by the hammer of public opinion. 



CHAPTER VII. 

After a sojourn of about two months in the 
capital of Bengal, I determined to wait no 
longer, but to proceed immediately up the 
country by a boat alone. Then commenced 
the misery which I have since experienced 
to so great an extent. What can be more 
wretched than for a young man who has lately 
left his home, his friends, female society, and 
all the domestic pleasures of an English fire- 
side, to be doomed to travel in a frail boat 
hundreds of miles up a dangerous and unin- 
teresting river, his only companions a parcel 
of savages in the shape of boatmen, his eyes 
continually greeted with numerous dead bodies 
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floating down the dirty stream, and his ears 
regaled with ravenous jackals and birds of 
prey, gorged with carrion, screaming in con- 
cert, upon the banks. 

I have often recalled those days, and have 
flattered myself that I possessed no ordinary 
moral courage to have survived them. 

Seven days after leaving " The City of 
Palaces," I reached Berhampore, a military 
station, and immediately proceeded to the hos- 
pitable residence of Mr. R — , the judge, to 
whom I had received a letter of introduction. 
I fancy the introduction was unnecessary, as 
that good fellow was always on the look out 
for miserable creatures of the genus cadet, for 
the purpose of temporarily assuaging their 
wretched destiny by a good dinner and its ac- 
companii)Duents. Here my first introduction to 
an Indian regimental mess took place, and, 
after my solitary and disgusting trip, it then 
appeared the beau ideal of good living, hos- 
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pitality, and good fellowship ; but it struck me 
that it was singular how any young men, with 
very small incomes, could afford to live in so 
luxurious a style. I was then one of the un- 
initiated. With a heavy heart I returned to 
my floating domicile on the evening of the 
second day, to renew my weary voyage, after 
having received much kindness and attention 
from th© little society at Berhampore. Up to 
this date my domestics had conducted them- 
selves as well as most Oriental rascals are ac- 
customed to do. But when well away from all 
signs of European rule, they suddenly com- 
menced numerous modes of annoyance, and 
many were the Judicial Courts I constituted, 
and many the summary punishments I in- 
flicted. No record of those wretched hours have 
I kept : they are certainly deeply engraved on 
my remembrance, but the retrospect would be 
tiresome to my readers as it is unpleasant to 
myself I shall merely state that, after having 
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undergone every stage of mental annoyance 
and physical discomfort, T anchored one morn- 
ing at Dinapore, half inclined, either to end 
my career by a plunge in the holy waters of 
the Ganges, or to discover some more agreeable 
mode of reaching my destination. I could have 
dwelt with pleasure, not on the attractions of 
the country, but upon the conduct of the Euro- 
pean community. Their hospitality and kind- 
ness is incredible to those who, when in diffi- 
culty, have experienced the coldness and dis- 
trust generally met with in England. Before 
I had been one short hour in Dinapore I was 
in the comfortable house of an officer, of whom 
I had never heard, and whose knowledge of 
me was equally small. I received attention 
and civility from all I met. Having remained 
at Dinapore ten days, and being appointed full 
ensign in the Honourable Company's — — 
Regiment of Bengal Native Troops, stationed 
at Sangor, i^ Ceiitral India, I started by Pa- 
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lanquin Dak. After a by no means pleasant 
but sufficiently speedy journey, of seventy 
hours, I joined my regiment, was introduced 
to my brother officers in full dress (which, in 
my innocence and conceit I had put on), and 
precociously imagined I had found an exile 
home in the very centre of the East Indies. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

With rapture I heard that the regiment had 
received orders to march to Jubblepore, 120 
miles distant, and I made preparations accord- 
ingly. I was somewhat astonished at the 
enormous establishments the junior members 
of the regiment appeared to keep up, but I 
soon learnt that two-thirds of the individuals 
who thronged the gardens of their different 
houses, were a most unpleasant class of follow- 
ers^ yclept duns^ who are delighted to meet any 
poor subaltern's wishes, as long as he remains 
in the Station, but who are most pertinacious 
in their applications for the coin of the realm 
before ' master ' makes good his exit. 
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Marching in India is considered by some a 
most delightful pastime. It can be shortly and 
easily described, and I leave my readers to 
draw their own conclusions. You hurry over 
a dusty half-cooked dinner, in order that all 
the things^ as it is expressed, may leave the 
encamping ground in good time, go to bed, and 
just as sleep is about to cause forgetfulness of 
all annoyance, a villanous camel commences an 
unearthly scream, to demonstrate his unwilling- 
ness to receive his customary load. Then, a 
grand chorus of bellowing elephants and neigh- 
ing horses takes place, which generally lasts 
till midnight. At length sound sleep and 
dreams of home possess you, but are atro- 
ciously interrupted by fiends in the shape of 
bugles, whose shrill notes announce that it is 
time to be stirring, as the regiment is about 
to commence a twelve or fifteen mile march, 
at the unreasonable hour of 2 a.m. Your 
ablutions must necessarily be of a very 
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mild and imperfect description, and, stumbling 
over recumbent camels, tent pegs, and other 
delightful appurtenances to a camp, to join 
the column, you commence a dark, dusty, mo- 
notonous march ; reach the new camp hot, 
tired, and thirsty, to find a good breakfast, 
which is the only thing really agreeable in a 
camp life. This style of existence may last 
for three or four months, and ours luckily only 
endured twelve days. Having halted two Sun- 
days we reached Jubblepore (then occupied by 
a Madras corps) on the fourteenth day, antici- 
pating a stay there of three years. We were 
hospitably entertained by our Madras brethren 

of the regiment. Native Infantry, and bade 

them farewell and a pleasant march to their 
own Presidency, the return to which they looked 
forward to with much pleasure. Jubblepore 
is considered one of the prettiest stations in the 
Bengal Presidency ; — what its beauty consists 
in I have not yet ascertained. The river Ner- 
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buddah is five miles distant, and a ride there 
entails heat, dust, and thirst. The society is 
very small, and the weaker sex so scarce as to 
be accounted curiosities. Game is plentiful; 
fevers of every description ditto. I varied my 
existence with novels, cheroots, and futile at- 
tempts at reading Hindostanee, which, always 
with me (and, I believe, in most cases), has an 
extraordinarily somniferous tendency. The dis- 
trict being in a very disturbed state, I was 
sent, with another officer, and eighty men, to a 
post ninety miles from any European, to vege- 
tate in tents during the hot season. I can only 
compare the delights of those four months with 
my river voyage; I cannot describe how the days 
passed, as it now appears to me a perfect mys- 
tery that we did get through them at all ; and 
on our being recalled, the Government very 
kindly deputed to us the duty of escorting some 
trumpery jewels, belonging to the Rajah of 
Nagpore, towards the abode of that potentate, 
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illustrating how deeply interested they were in 
our health and comfort, by prolonging our 
march at the most unhealthy season of the 
year. 

Our march being at length concluded, the 
jewels safely delivered to his Highness of Nag- 
pore, my worthy commander and self were once 
more under the shelter of a roof, and making 
preparations to undergo the annual drudgery 
of skeleton drill, and such like military ma- 
noeuvres, preparatory to the Inspecting Gene- 
ral's advent. It is, indeed, most difficult to 
render the every-day life of an Indian barely 
interesting in the estimation of the most im- 
partial critic, and I cannot but blush for my 
late fellow exiles, when making public the 
fact, that we only exist, and do not live. 

The peculiar policy of Lord Ellenborough, 
with reference to the Gwahor Durbar, must be 
fresh in the recollection of my readers. It 
caused the sudden march of the regiment 
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towards the frontier of the hostile territory, too 
late, however, to participate in the glories of 
the memorable actions of Maharajhpore and 
Punniar, or the gold mohurs, champagne and 
oranges, which were dispensed so liberally on the 
field with his eccentric Lordship's own aristocra- 
tic hand. And although Buxoo, the native butler 
attached to his Lordship's establishment, wears 
a medal to attest the fact of his having accom- 
panied his noble master to the field with sand- 
wiches and pale ale, we received nothing but 
sympathy from our friends. An order from 
head quarters, directing an immediate march 
to the western province of Rajpootanah, to be 
stationed at Nusseerabad, now reached us. 

A march, as I have before mentioned, is 
most disagreeable, but, in this instance, the 
monotony was somewhat decreased by the 
capital sport we experienced. Leopards, 
hyenas, hogs, antelopes (in fact, deer of all 
descriptions), hares, partridges of many kinds, 
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snipe, quail, &c. &c., were most plentiful ; and 
after passing through some well fortified towns, 
we reached our destination on the 30th day. 
Nusseerabad is the head quarters of a field 
force, intended to keep the unruly Rajpoots in 
a state of subjection. How far it is calculated 
to do so, may be gathered from the fact, that 
but a short time ago, a common freebooter, a 
daring, determined rascal, coolly marched into 
the cantonment, between the different picquets, 
attacked the guard at the paymaster's quarters, 
overpowered them, and took off treasure to a 
considerable amount. These facts tend to 
prove the absurdity of denuding any station 
in India, of troops, which had been done in 
this instance, consequent on our addition of 
territory towards the North-West, without a 
corresponding increase in the numerical 
strength of the army. 

Lord Hardinge's economical policy will, 
sooner or later, bring incalculable inconve- 
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nience on the Indian empire; although, no 
doubt, his numerous retrenchments have caused 
the worthy board in Leadenhall-street intense 
gratification just now. He certainly proved 
himself a first-rate diplomatist. Nothing was 
better calculated for his own reputation, than, 
after the glorious and successful termination of 
the Sikh campaign, to give his close attention 
to economy and local improvements, instigating 
also, by his powerful example, the spread of 
education ; but as his Lordship will be brought 
prominently forward in these pages, as the 
grand director of the Punjaub war, I shall dis- 
miss him until that period is fully entered on. 

Nusseerabad boasts of only one tree. In 
fact, the station itself is an inhabited spot, in 
the middle of a small desert. Ajmere, a large 
town, about fourteen miles distant, is very 
prettily situated, built in a valley amidst an 
amphitheatre of hills. The political authori- 
ties reside there ; and many an entertainment 
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did we receive from them. Within these few 
years they are all dead and gone, and the place 
cannot boast of a resident of two years standing. 
Such is society in India. After a sojourn at 
one station for a few months, where friendships 
have been formed, and acquaintances that would 
doubtless, mature into something more, a sud- 
den order, sickness or death, speedily removes 
those in whom you take the greatest interest. 

While at Nusseerabad, my first introduc- 
tion to tiger shooting took place. Intelligence 
having been received of the whereabouts of 
a gentleman of this description, two brother 
officers and myself rode out twenty-five miles, 
met our shikaree, or native huntsman, and were 
informed, not much to our delight, that elephants 
were useless, in consequence of the thickness of 
the jungle, which we bipeds found nearly im- 
penetrable. Notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties, however, we were placed in position, and 
impatiently anticipated the advent of our trea- 
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cherous enemy. The situation was elevated; 
we were in perfect safety ; the natives, posted 
on dififerent trees, in order to scare the rascal 
from making any turn, and to bring him imme- 
diately under the position where we were lying 
in ambush, awaiting his approach. Soon, wav- 
ing of hands and such like telegraphic signs, 
announced that our victim was on the move. 
We were not kept long in suspense ; our 
anxiety was quickly dissipated; for soon we 
descried the monster of Oriental forests bear- 
ing down on the very spot where we were 
situated. A speedy arrangement was entered 
into ; and I, being the poorest marksman of the 
party, had the satisfaction of firing last. On 
came the tiger, lashing his tail in impotent 
fury, at being scared from his accustomed 
haunts, and subjected to the degradation of 
walking on the rocky bottom of a mountain 
rivulet. — *' Are you all ready ?" — " Don't 
speak !" — ^^ Aim well forward." One loud re- 
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port — an unearthly yell — an attempt to spring 
up towards our position. The quick and well- 
regulated discharge too surely intimates that 
the man-eater has bitten the dust ; and many 
perforations in his beautifully striped and sleek 
skin, denote the accurate aim of the juvenile 
sportsmen. 

So commenced and terminated my career as 
a tiger hunter. Want of opportunity and luck 
have prevented my seeing the death struggles 
of the royal beast oftener ; but that one scene 
is indelibly imprinted in my memory. The 
carcase was sent by the grateful villagers to 
the cantonment, and afforded much gratification 
to sundry nervous unmarried ladies, who, al- 
though well aware that the animal had been 
quite dead for at least twenty-four hours, thought 
it necessary to approach the beast with immense 
caution; and when, after much pressing and 
assurances of perfect safety, they did summon 
sufficient courage to touch the lifeless quadruped, 
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systematically made a considerable detour, in 
order to go through the stages of an hysterical 
fit in the arms of the best match who might be 
present, — the ruling principle, strong in every 
circumstance and situation ! 

Time flowed on at Nusseerabad. A pleasant 
society tended much to relieve the monotony 
of our life ; but alas ! those who shone so 
brightly in that small circle have passed away, 
and are nearly forgotten. 

Picnics, boating on the Ajmere lake, balls, 
dinner parties, shooting, billiards, and most 
manly sports, constituted our daily amusement. 
At length the cold season approached. Punjaub 
politics were discussed at the mess table, and 
every young man hazarded opinions as to the 
Governor-General's policy with the reckless 
impetuosity of a treasury clerk. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had made preparations 
for the worst by concentrating a large force on 
the frontier, and with other regiments we found 
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ourselves ordered to Umballah, with the pleas- 
ing prospect of either going to the expense of 
buUdmg a house, or running the risk of brain 
fevers, &c., by remaining in tents. At the 
commencement of 1845, after a march of thirty- 
six days duration, we arrived at Umballah ; 
and as building materials, in consequence of 
the number of troops congregating in the loca- 
lity, were enormously high, I determined to 
apply for leave of absence, and proceed at once 
to the hill station of Simlah, in the Himma- 
layahs. The change after the scorching heat 
of the plains was most delightful^ and I can 
with truth state that a man of any temperament 
can find a delightful residence, seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Simlah is gene- 
rally very gay during the hot season, the Gover- 
nor-General and Commander-in-Chief establish- 
ing their head-quarters there ; and as mufti is 
allowed (military men, by the way, having an 
extraordinary disinclination to wearing their 
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uniform), it is generally crowded with those 
who are lucky enough to obtain leave from 
contiguous stations. Female society is much 
more general, in consequence of the influx of 
married ladies, whose husbands remain in the 
plains, conducting the duties of their respective 
appointments : a young man of pleasing ex- 
terior and gentlemanly address may therefore 
get through six months much to his satisfac- 
tion; and although I courted merely health 
and relaxation, the days passed quickly and 
most pleasantly. 

Rumours of war gained ground ; and at 
one time we were in daily expectation of an 
order for a general move to our regiments in 
the plains. Political officers, and men hold- 
ing high military appointments looked grave ; 
courted the society of their superiors; and, 
after a certain quantity of wine, dropped sly 
hints regarding steady chargers becoming valu- 
able. Young men invested capital in revolving 
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pistols, and trusted that a new and heavier 
regulation sword might be introduced, as the 
rascally spits then in wear could be of no service 
should there be a campaign. The opportune 
visit of Prince Waldemar of Prussia, and suite, 
reconducted mens' ideas into the old channel, — 
hospitality, good fellowship, public amusements 
of all kinds. The prince received a ball and 
supper from the Simlah Society, and in return 
his royal highness gave a fet6 champStre on 
the race course, which will be long remem- 
bered in the annals of Simlah gaieties. His 
Royal Highness and Staff were most kind and 
obliging to all ; and their suavity and winning 
manners gained the hearts of every one who 
had the honour of their acquaintance. October 
arrived, and a general rush to the plains then 
took place, to commence the annual drill. 
Again grave summons of war. Commanding 
officers closeted with their staff on mysterious 
business only known to the initiated. Old 
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men who had seen their best days, made en- 
quiries for forms of wills, and witnesses were 
in constant requisition, subalterns not troubling 
themselves on such matters, merely alluding 
severally to the miserable state of their finances. 
Division and brigade orders, having reference 
to sudden marches, issued daily, and the arrival 
of Governor-General and Conimander-in-Chief, 
with a remarkable influx of troops, at length 
made us aware that grim war was about to 
commence. Field days and brigade exercise 
of unusual length — rambling general orders 
full of sound and fury, and a general excite- 
ment throughout the station, warned us to 
prepare carriage and conveniences for a long 
campaign. Wives and daughters were sent to 
distant stations, and many bid a last adieu to 
a gallant husband and father. Marriages were 
hurried, and all domestic preparations com- 
pleted by those about to take a part in the 
strife which all then felt assured was inevit- 
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able. Cards were issued for a grand ball in the 
Commander-in-Chiefs camp, but instead of the 
music of the light waltz, or then lately intro- 
duced polka, the shrill notes of the trumpet 
and bugle proclaimed that the services of brave 
men were required elsewhere. The ball was 
abandoned, — the Sikh campaign may be said 
to have commenced. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The young soldier knew not the many hard- 
ships he had to encounter ; the old one believed 
it time enough to think of such matters when 
the actual orders for the march of the indi- 
vidual regiment or department to which he 
belonged had been issued. None, however, 
were long kept in doubt. Messengers, ex- 
presses, staff officers, aides-de-camp, with an 
inundation of reporters, too soon made us aware 
that all available troops were to move towards 
the scene of future operations. Then raged 
the question, *' What am I to do for carriage ? 
I can't fight without my daily comforts ! " 
Those who, foreseeing the inevitable conclu- 
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sion of aflFairs in the Punjaub, had wisely pro- 
vided themselves with the conveniences for a 
campaign were indeed lucky ; but many there 
were who had made no preparation ; and when 
the last moments had arrived, philosophically 
consoled themselves with the idea that it could 
not be called a campaign if all the officers did 
not experience the greatest physical discomfort. 
Although the cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
troops left Umballah a day sooner than the 
infantry and heavy guns, we quickly overtook 
them. For the first march or two nothing 
different from the ordinary routine of a march 
occurred. Our time w^as spent as . usual, with 
the exception that the commonest and most 
extravagant reports, having reference to the 
supposed enemy, were the general subjects of 
conversation at the mess table. Commanding 
officers and others holding a little brief au- 
thority, thought it derogatory to be seen in 
conversation with men younger than themselves. 
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and studiously avoided the society of the junior 
officers, which I beUeve is much to their own 
detriment, as it is an acknowledged fact that 
those gentlemen who now enter the Hon. East 
India Company's service are both by birth and 
mental acquirements much superior to those 
appointed at an earlier period. 

The Commander-in-Chief and Staff having 
met us on our march, and anxiously inspected 
the different regiments when entering on their 
new encamping grounds, gave rise to much 
speculation ; and before the close of day the 
order constituting the different divisions and 
brigades, was issued. We found ourselves 
under the command of Sir Harry Smith, in the 
first brigade, first division army of the Sutlej. 
All were delighted. Sir Harry Smith's repu- 
tation at the Cape was a sufficient guarantee 
of his capabilities ; and although never a lead- 
ing character in the Peninsula (though by the 
way, since Aliwal, numerous anecdotes and traits 
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of personal courage have flowed in the general 
channel of praise and adulation), Harfs Army 
List proved that he was sufficiently experienced 
in the art of war. All had confidence in the 
hero of ninety-nine fights. The other divisions 
and brigades were mustered with much judg- 
ment and discretion; but public records dis- 
pense with the necessity of my description. 
On we moved towards the Sutlej ; the troops 
harassed and tired ; the natives especially, from 
the long marches and want of regular food. 
Sir Henry Hardinge issued an order, praising 
all for the forbearance they had developed in 
enduring such unheard of hardships^ and grant- 
ing the natives rations, which they did not and 
could not appreciate; readily admitting that 
the Lord Sahib's kindness was great, but that 
he could not increase or multiply the hours of 
the day and night ; consequently the grant was 
thrown away, as most of them had not leisure 
for anything but marching. 
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A long delay, tiresome march, and Moodkee 
was reached October 18, 1845, where many a 
gallant European and faithful native breathed 
his last on the blood-stained field. Here the 
brave Sale, the defender of Jellalabad, was 
mortally wounded. M'Caskill, an old and 
distinguished general officer, fell from his 
horse dead at the commencement of the action. 
Here the 3rd dragoons made several charges 
that were worthy the hardest fought field of 
the Peninsula campaigns, and many a gaily 
caparisoned, but riderless charger, too surely 
told that their good service had not been effected 
without severe loss. Many a true and brave 
spirit that a few months before had been the 
life and soul of the mess table, the sincere 
friend of his brother officers — the last at a 
gay and jovial party, the first on the parade — 
the first to help in need, the last to desert in 
adversity, was now cold, dead, clay — ^robbed, 
stripped, mutilated; too horrible to gaze on, 
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hastily thrust into a miserable grave, a prey 
to hungry jackals looking round the spot 
hoping, in dead of night, to tear and rend the 
poor remaining wounds of humanity. Oh ! 
you who think too deeply on the delusive tales 
of gloiy, reflect on my picture. I would not deter 
one person from serving his Queen and country, 
but avoid it you who can in the East. Whether 
would you rather be quietly laid in the vaults 
of your ancestors, or perhaps under the shade 
of the old churchyard yew tree, by the side of 
those you loved, or be hurried into an Eastern 
grave, no minister of religion to read the cus- 
tomary service over your remains, no tomb- 
stone to mark your resting place, and the very 
spot obliterated in a few months by the usual 
dust and sand storms'? Many uphold that 
after they have become clay the whereabout of 
the body is of no material consequence. I 
think differently. My readers can form their 
own opinions ; but this subject will be again 
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entered on when towards the conclusion of this 
work the general manners, customs, habits, 
modes of living, &c., of the European commu- 
nity is fully discussed. 

The first action of the Sikh campaign, in- 
deed, told a tale of sorrow. The loss was 
great; the actual political gain comparatively 
small ; and although rumours gained ground 
that the enemy wished to treat, and that uni- 
versal despondency reigned in their camp, the 
spirits of the Anglo-Indian army were not 
raised. The immense numerical strength, good 
position, and heavy artillery that the enemy 
were known to possess, tended to create un- 
certainty, and the apparent vacillation of the 
authorities materially increased it. On the 
morning of 21st December, 1845, agreeably to 
orders received, the bugle having sounded from 
the head-quarter camp, the army was quickly 
stirring. All heavy baggage was to remain 
standing, and about four o'clock in the morning 
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we were in full march towards the enemy's in-' 
trenched camp at Ferozshahur. Then assurance 
was made doubly sure that a grand and awful 
struggle would take place to assert once more 
the pre-eminence of British sovereignty in the 
East. Many a kind word now passed between 
those whom temporary misunderstandings had 
slightly alienated. Good wishes, hopes — sincere 
hopes, of luck and safety were generally bandied. 
Deep rooted quarrels and imaginary hatreds 
were forgotten ; all knew that they might shortly 
be called into the presence of their Creator. 
Those rejoicing in the possession of two pistols 
quickly divested themselves of one, and oflFered 
it to a less fortunate friend ; and " now, old 
fellow, let you and I have a cheroot together, 
it may be the last," was a very common pro- 
position. The morning was dark and cold. 
I saw the Governor-General and Staflf as we 
were fihng past; he looked calm, cool, de- • 
cided, giving orders with his usual precision 
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and energy; but the convulsive twitching of 
the stump of his mutilated arm proved his 
anxiety as to the result of the forthcoming 
struggle. One of his StaflF rode out, shook 
hands with me, bade " God bless me." I 
never saw him more ; he was killed, shot 
through the heart, on the first discharge of 
grape from the enemy's cannon. On we 
marched, many a weary mile, rendered more 
tedious from the total absence of water. The 
same conversation (occasionally varied by a 
remark that we must be approaching the 
rascals) as was usual on a line of march took 
place. About two o'clock a halt, — Lord Har- 
dinge had eflfected the long desired junction 
with Sir John Littler's force — Ferozepore was 
saved, and that brave general's determined and 
bold front had had the desired eflfect. We were 
now in a position to attack the enemy, which 
it was immediately determined on doing. 
Positions were changed; aids-de-camp, staff 
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officers, &c„ galloped in diflferent directions; 
muskets were loaded; officers ordered to fall 
in with their companies; silence, as far as 
practicable, observed. The leading divisions 
bore down on the enemy's intrenched camp, 
and a tremendous discharge of artillery told 
that our line was within range, and that the 
battle of Ferozshahur had commenced. 

The unseasonable hour at which the action 
took place has been much canvassed; but 
when the aflFair has been fully and impartially 
considered, I think the generality of readers 
will allow that it could not be avoided. In 
the first place the march was commenced in. 
the morning, with the intention of hazarding 
a general action, consequently no preparations 
had been made for a bivouac ; and those who 
are acquainted with the materiel of an Indian 
army can easily imagine the necessity for no 
delay, when I mention the fact that the 
natives were fainting from the want of water. 
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and not a drop was procurable, except in the 
very heart of the enemj/s intrenched position. 
Again, the whole of the native population qf 
India had been long aware of the intrigues of 
the Sikh durbar. A day, an hour was of con- 
sequence in speedily transmitting to sundry 
disaffected states the (to them) unsatisfactory 
news that the victory at Moodkee had been 
quickly followed by another signal triumph. 
There are numerous other circumstances which 
might be brought forward in extenuation of 
the apparent foolhardiness of the undertaking ; 
but the Indian policy of Lord Hardinge at this 
juncture was received by the English nation 
in so favourable a light, that my criticism and 
opinion are unnecessary. The action had com- 
menced, and raged with unremitting fury. 
Guns were captured — the enemy's camp was 
in flames ; but still the victory was not won. 
Night soon overtook the combatants, and the 
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bivouac that was sought to be avoided became 
inevitable. Then arose a scene of confusion 
altogether unparalleled in the history of Asiatic 
warfere, one division was formed into a huge 
square ; the night was intensely cold, and the 
natives could not be made to desist from kind- 
ling fires, thereby directing the fire of the 
enemy ; and too often a truly aimed round shot 
sent three or four brave soldiers to their last 
accoimt. No one who experienced the dreadful 
cold, hunger, thirst, and miserable inaction of 
that memorable night, can ever forget it. 
Regimental bugle calls were soimded and an- 
swered in the cleverest manner by the enemy ; 
and instead of the faint cheers raised being 
repeated, a too regular discharge of grape or 
musketry told of the deception that had been 
practised. 

The night was awfully dark, not a star 
visible, and nought but the flash of the enemy's 
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guns momentarily lit up the terrible scene that 
was enacting. The groans of the dying and 
the wounded were fearfully distinct, only varied 
by the monotonous sound of the kettle drums 
of the Sikh cavalry, or the hoarse word of 
command of our own leaders. The moon at last 
rose ; and, with returning light, came new 
vigour. All knew that British supremacy in the 
East was dependent on the issue of the hardest 
fought action in the records of Asiatic warfare, 
The Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief rode down the British line, and were 
received with the most enthusiastic cheers. A 
general advance was immediately ordered, and 
again the action raged. 

The close of this battle is enveloped in mys- 
tery. One staflf oflB.cer has been obliged to 
retire from the service, in consequence of con- 
veying orders to diflferent troops, directing their 
immediate retreat, without authority ; but there 
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can be little doubt that this mistake altered 
the fate of the day, and, by causing the Sikh 
commanders to believe that a flank movement 
of the artillery and cavalry was intended, to 
prevent their communication with the ford over 
the Sutlej, concluded the action, and precipi- 
tated the retreat of the Sikh legions towards 
their own territory. 

There can be no doubt but that those who 
had the grand direction of events were deeply 
anxious as to the issue, and, the fact of Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia and suite, who were act- 
ing as volunteers in the action, being ordered 
oflF the field by the Governor-General, who 
would not take the responsibility of endanger- 
ing their safety, by allowing them to remain, 
proves the alarming position in which the 
Anglo-Indian army was placed. Lord Har- 
dinge's own son (a civilian) was also directed 
to absent himself; and there is a report (the 
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truth of which I cannot vouch for) that the 
Governor-General dispatched a messenger back 
to Moodkee, ordering all public documents in 
the oflBlce of the Secretary to Government, to 
be immediately destroyed, which order, how- 
ever, was not, luckily, carried into eflfect. The 
battle of Ferozshahur was concluded ; the dead 
were buried, the wounded received every atten- 
tion ; long dispatches were published ; the 
Governor-General thanked the Commander-in- 
Chief and army ; the Commander-in-Chief 
thanked the Governor-General, and all con- 
nected with him. Very severe loss had, how- 
ever, attended the second action of the Sikh 
campaign. The enemy had, indeed, been ex- 
pelled from our territory, but they had to be 
humbled to the dust, and taught that the Bri- 
tish flag was not to be insulted without signal 
retribution. 

The loss, numerically, was very large, and 
included the lives of some very valuable men. 
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Here, Broadfoot, the Govemor-General's agent 
in the North- West, died a soldier's death. His 
loss, merely politically valued, was of immense 
importance. Here Fitzroy Somerset was mor- 
tally wounded, and the author's cloak and 
brandy flask were called into requisition, to 
soothe the last moments of the dying hero, 
who breathed his last, regretted by the whole 
army. Generous, noble hearted Somerset ! 
you escaped, with many a deep wound, from 
the bloody field of Maharajpore, to display, for 
the last time, the hereditary courage of your 
noble race, on the hard fought field of Fe- 
rozshahur. Here many a promising youth, 
whose name was not written on the page of 
history, closed a bright career prematurely; 
and many an old and climatized veteran died 
the death which he so often before had escaped. 
Few there were who had not some friend to 
regret, and all were glad when the last offices 
of religion and friendship had been performed 
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towards those whose society was for ever lost ; 
but the remaining task of conveying to relations 
the melancholy intelligence of the loss of a 
husband, father, or brother, was, indeed, not 
an enviable one. 



CHAPTER X. 

The sanguinary battle of Ferozshahur had been 
concluded, but the results were not those antici- 
pated ; many hardships had been experienced, 
consequent on a campaign, but few there were 
who did not believe that still greater actions 
were to be fought, still heavier trials to be 
gone through. 

Who, of the Sutlej warriors, can forget their 
Christmas dinner of 1845? Many of the oflBlcers 
of the gallant 50th (the Queen's own) will 
remember the author of these pages subscribing 
three bottles of port wine, which was his all, to 
wash down the beef-steaks which were cooked 
over the embers of a fire formed from the 
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wheel of a broken gun carriage. Many there 
were who did not participate in a Christmas 
dinner at all, in consequence of the mess stores 
and regimental baggage being still considerably 
in the rear. Sir H. Smith's division was 
ordered in advance of the army, to watch a 
' particular ford of the Sutlej ; but all were in a 
state of inactivity for some time, awaiting the 
arrivals of the siege train, the Meeruth divi- 
sion, and a new political agent to replace the 
gallant and lamented Broadfoot, who fell mor- 
tally wounded in the trenches. Major (now 
Sir Henry) Lawrence the resident at Nepaul, 
and who had had great experience in AflFgha- 
nistan, was the officer selected for the vacant 
appointment, and the ulterior measures con- 
nected with the campaign, proved that the 
choice was a good one. 

Intelligence having been received by the 
Governor-General that the enemy were threaten- 
ing the rich and populous town of Loodeeanah, 
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forming grain depots, and cutting off the com- 
munication on the road between the grand 
camp and that place, he dispatched Sir Harry 
Smith with the 1st division, as a precautionary 
measure. Great, however, was his astonish- 
ment in ascertaining that the enemy ..ere 
posted, in large force, at Buddewal, a village 
about nine miles from Loodeeanah, and in the 
direct route to that place. After quickly and 
easily obliging the garrison of the small fort of 
Durum Kote to surrender, and leaving the place 
with two companies of infantry and a few irregu- 
lar horse, he immediately continued his march 
to the relief of Loodeeanah, and, although fully 
warned as to the exact position of the enemy, 
led his troops within range of a terrific and 
deadly fire of artillery, but still continued his 
march with the admirable precision of a field 
day (as he expresses it in his dispatch), not, 
however, without very severe loss, both in men 
and baggage. 
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Loodeeanah was saved, and a weak garrison 
no longer subjected to anxiety and suspense. 
Soon, intelligence arrived that the enemy had 
evacuated the village and fort of Buddewal. 
Our force immediately took up the vacated 
position, and orders were issued for prepara- 
tions for another grand encounter. On the 
evening of the 27th of January, all were made 
aware that the enemy were to be attacked the 
next morning. The morning broke beautifully 
bright ; all were in high spirits, and. anxious 
for the coming strife. The advance was mag- 
nificent, — ^it is not overlauded in the dispatch. 
The sabres and bayonets glittering in the sun, 
the joyous laugh and merry conversation, would 
have led a traveller, unconscious of events, to 

9 

believe that a gay review was about to com- 
mence, instead of the best conducted action of 
the campaign. Troops are soon descried in the 
distance, and a discharge of artillery from a 
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semicircular battery, proclaims that a third 
grand action has begun. 

The battle of Aliwal requires no description. 
It was quickly and easily won, in consequence 
of the orders of the General having been 
promulgated, understood, and acted up to. 
The loss was not severe, but the political gain 
was of immense importance, and British power 
may be dated to have again been in the 
ascendant from the day the battle of Aliwal 
was won. Salutes were fired, congratulations 
poured in, new vigour infused into the troops, 
and nothing was required but the siege train 
to bring the campaign to a triumphant close. 

Sir Harry Smith, with the greater part of 
his forces, was recalled to the head-quarter 
camp. The author, however, remained, with 
the force of Brigadier Wheeler, to make a 
demonstration, when it might be necessary, 
against the Fort of Philoor, situated on the 
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opposite side of the Sutlej . I have heard the 
action of Sobraon often described by men who 
took a prominent part therein. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the most severe and bloody action 
of the campaign, and those in authority had 
fully anticipated the political results attending 
a complete victory. Every preparation had 
been made for crossing the Sutlej, and march- 
ing at once on Lahore, the capital — the hot bed 
of Sikh intrigue, debauchery, and villany. 
The enemy had, before the battle of Sobraon, 
endeavoured to treat, but the Government very 
wisely declined anything of the kind. 

Within a very short time after the last shot 
had been fired, the Anglo-Indian army had 
commenced an entry into the hostile terri- 
tory, the work of retribution had begun, and 
the news spread to Cape Comorin, from the 
highest regions of the Himmalaya, that Bri- 
tain's flag would shortly wave over the fortifi- 
cations of Lahore; that British honour was 
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about to be fully vindicated; that whatever 
confusion and anarchy might exist in States 
not under our jurisdiction, British ground was 
not to be wantonly invaded in the face of 
existing treaties; and that Asiatic temerity 
was to be punished by the British Government 
with European judgment, discretion, and tole- 
rance. 

A scene of humiliations ensued ; terms the most 
favourable were exacted, new treaties entered 
into, the expenses of the war paid, and the 
most fertile tract of the enemy's country, viz. 
the Jillundur Doab, for ever ceded to the con- 
querors. A British garrison and resident oc- 
cupied Lahore; a gratuity of twelve months 
batta was voted to the army, and the Gover- 
nor-General, Commander-in-Chief, with their 
respective Staffs, left for the temperate climate 
of Simlah, with the certain anticipation of sub- 
stantial honours being lavished on them. So 
ended the campaign of 1845-46, — a campaign 
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for ever memorable in Indian history, as having 
been the scene of general actions, in which the 
Anglo-Indian army had been more severely 
tried than at any previous period against an 
Asiatic force. Four such victories as Feroz- 
shahur would, undoubtedly, have been a serious 
defeat ; and the economical policy of those in 
authority was, undoubtedly, the cause of the 
campaign being prolonged. If the march of 
the Meeruth force had not been countermanded 
by the Governor-General, the 9th and 16th 
lancers would have taken a most prominent 
part in the action. The 3rd dragoons were 
the only European cavalry regiment on the 
field of Ferozshahur, and they were so much 
reduced by their severe losses, as to be quite 
unable to pursue the Sikh hordes. Lord Har- 
dinge's precautionary measures have been the 
subject of much • discussion ; but it is an 
acknowledged feet, that the absence of the 
Meeruth force was the cause of incalculable 
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loss. With reference to the generalship dis- 
played in each action there exists much divert 
sity of opinion. Of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Gough, all agree in saying that a braver, 
cooler, and better officer there cannot be ; and, 
although during the campaign there was not 
much scope for military genius, still, when 
decision was required, or an advantageous 
opportunity oflFered, he was not found want- 
ing. Sir Harry Smith has earned for himself 
a reputation which must be lasting. Hot, and 
sometimes violent in temper, a more active or 
gallant soldier cannot be selected from the 
British army. Sir Robert Dick, who fell mor- 
tally wounded, in the trenches of Sobraon, had 
a reputation for gallantry and kindness of dis- 
position, unequalled. Sir Joseph Thackwell 
and Colonel Cureton must ever be remem- 
bered, as the first cavalry officers of the day. 
Sir John Littler, the hero of Maharajpore, and 
gallant defender of Ferozpore, is certainly ap- 
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predated in India ; and, although party pique 
did for some short time endeavour to obscure 
his merits, they are now recognized, and he has 
been indemnified for temporary neglect by the 
red ribbon of the Bath and a seat in the 
Supreme Council of India. Sir Walter Gilbert 
is well known in England ; in India he fully 
bore out the opinion that had been formed of 
him, and long may. he live to enjoy the honour 
that his Sovereign has been pleased to confer 
on him. Foremost in the race of pleasure, 
foremost in the race of glory, his name will be 
handed down to posterity, as one of the best 
generals the Indian army can boast of, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

My regiment had been ordered to return to its 
old quarters at Umballah, but the cession of 
the JuUindur Doab required the occupation, 
by a large force, of the new territory. Accord- 
ingly we received orders, together with five 
other native infantry regiments, to form a can- 
tonment, about three miles from the large town 
of JuUinder. Bricks and mortar then became 
the general subject of conversation. The hot 
weather was rapidly approaching ; plans of 
imaginary domiciles were drawn out in the 
most primitive architectural style, and all were 
engrossed in raising some kind of shelter for 
the approaching warm season. Pressing debts 
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were paid, arabs purchased, and the remainmg 
portion of the Government gratuity invested in 
timber, &c. &c. for a shed of some kind. The 
place began to have the appearance of an in- 
habited spot, when sundry rumours were 
bruited about, that the province of Cashmeer, 
which had been made over to the Rajah 
Golaub Sing by our Government, was in a 
state of open insurrection, and that the presence 
of a British force would be necessary to coerce 
the Durbar Governor. Officers, who had been 
on temporary sick leave, joined their regiments, 
and quickly an order arrived, directing the 
march of the Jullindur force towards the scene 
of existing anarchy. The march and its results 
can be quickly described. After a portion of 
the force had been detained for six weeks 
before Jummoo, and the remaining portion had 
made a further demonstration, we were in- 
formed, much to our delight, that, through the 
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negociations and political actiyity of Lieutenant 
(now Major, the hero of Mooltan) Edwardes, 
the refractory chieftain had delivered himself 
up to that officer, and our presence was no 
longer necessary. Jummoo, at that time, had 
been little visited ; the author accompanied a 
party to the town, and received every civility 
from the son of Rajah Golauh Sing and suite, 
in the absence of that chieftain. Jummoo had 
the reputation of being nearly impregnable ; 
such report is a faUacy. The fort is, from its 
natural position, very strong, but commanded 
from the neighbouring hills. The view of the 
snowy range is most lovely, and sundry 
thoughts of our boyish snowball encounters 
flitted across our imaginations. The distance, 
however, was an insuperable objection to the 
enjoyment of any such pastime. A junction 
having been formed with the remaining part of 
the forces, we commenced our march to Luck* 
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now, where we had been ordered in the course 
of the general relief. We moved, via Lahore, 
Ferozepore, and Delhi. 

Lahore, since its occupation by a British 
garrison, has been often and well described. 
The town is, I should fancy, the dirtie&t that 
the East can boast of ; and the discomfort ex- 
perienced by the garrison cannot be imagined 
by those who now occupy very fair houses in 
the cantonment ; and right glad were we when 
we received orders to resume our march to- 
wards Lucknow. Ferozepore was the next 
large cantonment reached, now notorious from 
having been the scene of Sir John Littler's 
gallant defence, and the last resting place of 
many of the Sutlej heroes. Subscriptions are 
being raised for the building of a church, in 
which monuments are proposed to be erected 
to the memory of all those who fell during the 
campaign. A few more long marches, and we 
arrive at Kumaul, once a large station, now 
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deserted. It is indeed melancholy to survey 
a place lately teeming with life and animation, 
solitary, uninhabited ; but the government had 
no alternative. The unhealthy nature of the 
climate rendered it imperative to remove the 
troops, and an overcrowded burying ground 
silently attests that a deadly fever had made 
sad havoc in the ranks of all classes. A hand- 
some church gradually falling into decay, still 
remains to point out the spot of European 
habitation, and will, ere long, most probably 
be the only remnant. Delhi, loyal Delhi, is 
about forty-five miles from Kumaal, and is 
reached in four marches. The personal mag- 
nificence of Eastern potentates has now entirely 
disappeared, but fine piles of architecture still 
remain as relics of the grandeur that once ex- 
isted. The old palace, the Jumma musjid, and 
the Kootub Minar. need not my description. 
At Delhi we were much delighted with the 
daring aquatic fetes of the natives, who fear- 
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lessly jump down an immense well (eighty feet 
deep, to the water) without the slightest in- 
convenience or danger. Sixpence was con- 
sidered suflSlcient remuneration for this appa- 
rently hazardous trip. All were now in high 
spirits at the prospect of soon reaching our 
destination, Lucknow, which is one of the most 
favourite stations in the Bengal Presidency. 
The city itself is compared to Constantinople ; 
whether justly or not I cannot determine, never 
having met any one who had visited both loca- 
lities. It is one of the few places that hoasts 
of a court, still continued with primitive splen- 
dour and Eastern etiquette. We were all de- 
lighted on our arrival, got comfortably housed 
and settled down with a prospect of a three 
years' residence after all our troubles. 

Political exigency, requiring the presence of 
Lord Hardinge and suite at Lucknow in the 
cold weather of 1 847, just as his Lordship was 
about making arrangements for a return to his 
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native land, preparations were made on a 
most extensive scale for his reception. His 
entree was the most magnificent spectacle I 
ever witnessed. The English nobleman, in 
the uniform of a British general, his breast 
adorned with countless decorations, sitting 
coolly in his golden howdah, calmly surveying 
every object of interest ; artillery thundering 
in his honour, bands playing the national 
anthem, guards saluting; the native monarch 
clothed in jewels, anxious, suspicious, ill at 
ease ; the handsome uniforms of the Governor- 
General's suite; the magnificent dresses of the 
British diplomatic officers; the splendid gar- 
ments of the native courtiers ; the neighing of 
gaily caparisoned horses ; the bellowing of a 
hundred gaudily decorated elephants — all lent 
attraction to a scene which cannot be well 
imagined. The morning's performance con- 
cluded with a public breakfast in one of the 
king's palaces. The Governor-General esta- 
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blished his head quarters in the Presidency. 
I had the honour of dining at his table every 
night during his stay at Lucknow: a better 
dinner or a more urbane host could not be met 
with. A general interchange of civility oc- 
curred between the British governor and the 
native monarch ; but, with the exception of the 
wild beast fights in the king's palace, there 
was a degree of sameness in the court enter- 
tainments arising from the monstrous degree 
of etiquette constantly observed at the fights. 
Elephants, rhinosceroses, antelopes, rams, &c., 
entered the arena, but little damage happened ; 
at length a female buffalo, calf and tiger, were 
placed in alarge den; the poor little calf trembled 
with fear ; the buffalo treated the matter with 
indifference. The tiger cautiously examined 
every part of the den, in the hopes of an outlet ; 
being disappointed, he sprung at the buffalo ; 
the buffalo turned aside, and charged (narrowly 
escaping) the tiger's flank with her horns ; the 
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treacherous beast then coolly sprung on the 
calf, took it by the neck, and the poor little beast 
soon ceased to exist. A bear then took part 
in the performance ; a glorious struggle ensued ; 
Bruin by sheer pluck quickly ended the amuse- 
ments, by completely disabling the lord of the 
forest. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Lord Hardinge, after a stay of eight days 
in the capital of Oude, continued his journey 
to the Presidency, there to await the advent 
of his successor, Lord Dalhousie. The new 
Governor-General arrived. The late one left 
India much regretted : but the feeling was not 
universal. Lord EUenborough, in spite of his 
eccentricities, has by far the better reputation 
with the Anglo-Indian community. Having 
brought my notes up to the period of Lord 
Hardinge's departure, little remains to be told 
of places, movements, or adventures. Some 
remarks regarding the Bengal services^ society, 
duties, &c., may be acceptable to my readers. 
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The services are divided into three classes ; 
the covenanted civilians, the military men, and 
the uncovenanted civilians. The covenanted 
civilians receive their appointments from the 
Directors of the East India Company. They 
are very difficult to be obtained, and generally 
are given to near relations, or very intimate 
friends of a director. After a preparatory 
course of education, involving considerable ex- 
pense^ at the college of Haileybury, and when 
certain prescribed examinations have been 
duly completed, the young student starts for 
the Presidency to which he stands appointed. 
On arrival in Calcutta he continues his studies 
in the College of Fort William, until he gains 
an insight into the language sufficient to fit 
him for public employ, which fact is duly 
notified in the Government Gazette. He is 
then appointed assistant to a magistrate or 
collector, with a salary of about 4801. a year* 
His duties are varied; trying minor cases in 
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the civil or criminal courts, holding temporary 
charge of the government treasury ; and such 
employment occupies his time. Talent, and 
length of service now entitle him to better 
situations, and his salary increases. At length 
he becomes a magistrate and collector, with 
upwards of 2,000Z. a year, then judge of a dis- 
trict with 3,000?, ; or, if he is endowed with 
peculiar talents, the Secretary's department is 
the scene of his labour, and he may arrive at 
the head of the service as Secretary to Govern- 
ment, with 6,000Z. a year. There are nume- 
rous other diplomatic and state appointments 
too numerous to mention, with very large 
salaries attached ; but a civil appointment 
in the first instance is sure to lead to wealth 
and fortune, and a considerable retiring income 
at the expiration of the term of service, besides 
which civilians are not put to the expense which 
military men so frequently incur of marching, 
consequently their houses are furnished in the 
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most luxurious and costly manner. They are 
all noted for their extreme hospitality and 
generosity ; and the judge or magistrate's name 
always heads a subscription list with a princely 
donation for any station bit of amusement or 
gaiety. Notwithstanding their large incomes, 
however, many are deeply involved in debt, 
particularly in the senior branches of the ser- 
vice, in consequence of the enormous sums of 
money they were able to borrow when young 
men, in what are designated "the good old 
times." The new generation are more careful, 
and few of the younger members of the civil 
service are at all embarrassed. A magistrate 
or judge is considered an enormous match in 
the matrimonial speculation market, and young 
ladies will not spare any labour or trouble to 
render themselves interesting in the eyes of 
the collector. They invariably look at both 
sides of the question, and are fully aware that 
if the member of the civil service does not live 
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any length of time, still the widow would re- 
ceive a handsome competency from " the fund." 
In fact, a young lady who catches a civilian is 
considered most fortunate by all her acquaint- 
ances ; and even in the preparatory stages they 
will be rude to a field officer, and smile at a 
Company's service man. The service has many 
advantages which are not granted to military 
men. A civilian is allowed 500/. a year when 
at home sick, or on furlough. A military man, 
if an ensign, receives the pay of that rank. 
This is an invidious distinction; both have 
equal capability and opportunity for spending 
money, and both men were originally drawn 
from the same class of society, at least in most 
instances; however, all are not bom to the 
same good fortune, and no one can envy the 
good luck of the Company's service ; for, as I 
have before remarked, a more generous, hospit- 
able, gentlemanly set of men never livedo The 
service is the best in the world, without ex- 
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ception. Climate is hardly felt by men who 
enjoy every luxury, and prepare for it ; and I 
sincerely trust that innovation will never change 
the Bengal Civil Service from what it has been 
and what it now is. 

The Civil Service, as I have before remarked 
is in my opinion the first and best service in 
the world. The Honourable East India 
Company's Military Services I must next try 
to describe, entering most particularly into 
all its minutiee. Whether it has then unjustly 
been lauded or otherwise, I leave my readers 
to discover. On bringing forward individual 
instances I must necessarily use much dis- 
cretion, but I sincerely hope my motives will 
not bear misconstruction; and although not 
one of the favoured few, my readers will most 
impartially review my criticisms. They may 
be incorrect ; they may be overdrawn ; a san- 
guine temperament may acutely feel disappoint- 
ment; but still I write in justice and truth, 
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merely with the hope that I may instil a 
mournful lesson into very many of those who, 
to escape a temporary life of inactivity, feel 
anxious to withdraw from the slow certainty 
of home-advancement and competency, to pur- 
sue the brilliant and deceitful phantom of " El 
Dorado." Alas ! how many hundreds, thou- 
sands of the middle classes even of those who, 
by connexion, may be deemed the aristocracy, 
have left the land of their birth, the country 
that contains their friends, relations, in fact all 
they hold most dear, full of the most laudable 
ambition; strongly elated with the keenest 
hope, strongly impatient after Oriental gold, and 
endure a miserable career of sickness, with 
scarcely a friend to close their eyes. This 
picture of the termination of a youthful soldier 
is not an uncommon one; and many of the 
relics of humanity that now lie mouldering on 
the sandy and pestilence-breathing plains of 
Hindostan, once contained spirits as daring, 
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as bold, as free as those whose amor patrue, 
or disinclmation to leave the land of their birth, 
have distinguished them in the church, senate, 
army, or bar; but bowed down by climate, 
the incentives to excitement or pecuniary mis- 
fortunes, they returned to the presence of their 
Creator scarcely matured, with their last breath 
bewailing the damning infatuation that led 
them to seek a foreign and unhealthy clime 
for the scene of their worldly labours. Good 
God! what dreams of home those poor lads 
have indulged in. Mothers redolent with affec- 
tion; kind sisters^ dear relations writing by 
every opportunity, expressing the most urgent 
wishes for their welfare and speedy return. 
Sickness, in its worst forms^ enfeebling their 
mind; faculties departing under the influence 
of maUgnant fever, only reviving to render 
them aware of the horrible fact that custom 
had rendered it necessary to live above their 
means, and precluding the possibility of ever 
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returning to the society of all they held dear, — 
debt, drunkenness, death, end the sad scene. 
" Poor fellow ; naturally of a weakly constitu- 
tion; could not have existed for any time in 
any climate," are the posthumous comments, 
and the unhappy victim is very soon forgotten. 
An appointment in the Honourable East 
India Company's Military Service is designated 
a cadetship. Of these there are many kinds. 
The best is the cavalry branch ; the rest are 
infantry and artillery appointments, I shall 
first enter on the cavalry branch. There are 
ten regiments of regular Bengal Light Cavalry ; 
and as death or retirement cause vacancies in 
the ranks of the officers, they are filled up from 
home. An attendance for a few hours at the 
India House is the only ceremony to be gone 
through to qualify a youth for a cadetship. 
The young cadet then at once starts for the 
scene of his future career. On arriving in 
India he finds himself promoted to the rank 
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of comet, and probably is appointed to do duty 
with some raiment until a Tacancy occurs, 
and an opportunity offers for his being per- 
manently posted* He immediately on arrival 
receires a monthly allowance of 31 rupees, or 
31/. The promotion in the cavalry is par- 
ticularly slow, and some years may elapse 
before the young officer attains the rank of 
Ueutenant, which increases his pay five pounds 
per month ; but he is very unlucky if, after a 
few years, he has not temporary charge of a 
troop, which adds to his income very consider- 
ably. The pay of a captain of cavalry is very 
near 1,0002. per annum, and that rank may be 
attained, on an average, after seventeen years 
service. The next steps increase in propor- 
tion, and a major can always count on receiving 
6,0002. from his regiment to add to his store, 
when about to retire from the service ; about 
double what the same rank would receive in 
the infantry. The style of life in the cavalry is 
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not more expensive than that in other branches, 
for with the exception of the uniform, and large 
sums they pay to retiring officers (which latter 
money is well laid out), they can live as cheaply 
as their dismounted brethren. The chargers 
they are obliged to supply themselves with 
they can select from the ranks, and pay the 
government the moderate price of sixty pounds 
for the same, by instalments, returning the 
horses within a given time, if they do not suit, 
and selecting others ; they generally have the 
best and healthiest stations allotted to them, 
which accounts for the small average mortality 
in the mounted branch of the service. The 
retiring pension is the same as the others ; but 
the service in the cavalry line is undoubtedly 
superior to the infantry, which may be gathered 
from the fact that nearly all the cavalry officers 
are connected in some way with the Directors, 
either by their relations being large proprietors 
of stock, or having seats in the Direction, 
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The officers, however, are soldiers and gentle- 
men ; I need say no more. 

The cadets appointed from the military semi- 
nary at Addiscombe are next, as from their 
ranks the scientific branches of the service are 
selected. They might probably have ranked 
first ; but a cavalry cadetship is generally con- 
sidered a far better appointment, although^ after 
arrival in India, the horse artillery and engineer 
officer takes his proper place in society The 
qualifications for an appointment to Addiscombe 
are a slight acquaintance with the rudiments of 
Latin and arithmetic. The gentleman cadet 
generally then remains two years in the col- 
lege, and at the expiration of that period public 
examiners declare his fitness either for the 
engineers, artillery, or infantry. There are 
comparatively few appointments for the two 
former, and the bulk of the candidates are 
appointed to the latter. The engineer cadet 
then completes his studies by practical demon- 
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stration, under the surveillance of a royal 
engineer officer at Chatham, for a period of one 
year, and at the expiration of that time pro- 
ceeds to his destination. On arrival at Cal- 
cutta he is placed under the orders of an 
engineer officer, for the purpose of being 
thoroughly made acquainted with the method 
of raising iron suspension bridges, and other 
details connected with his profession, and then 
sent up the country as an assistant to some 
engineer officer who may be engaged in various 
local improvements. Talented in the first in- 
stance, from the fact of his having been able 
to overcome many most severe examinations, 
he soon rises to eminence in his profession, is 
paid most handsomely (some young men re- 
ceiving six or seven hundred a year after a 
couple of years service), and but from the fact 
of his profession requiring constant exposure 
to the sun, might return to his native land, 
after the usual period of service, with a very 
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handsome competence. The artillery cadet 
proceeds without delay to his destination, is 
generally appointed to do duty with a battery 
at Dumdum, about twelve miles from Cal- 
cutta, there to be thoroughly initiated into the 
mysterious practical details of shrapnel, cannis- 
ter, grape, round shot, &c. After the prescribed 
period has been duly completed he finds hi& 
way up the country, probably towards the north- 
west, where nearly all the artillery is now 
congregated. He then begins to think of the 
mounted branch of his particular service ; and 
sometimes merit, but more generally interest, 
carries out his vdshes, and he finds himself 
drawing the same pay as a lieutenant of cavalry, 
wearing the handsomest uniform of the Bengal 
army, and with a fair chance of some day 
holding as fine a command as any in the world, 
viz. a troop of Bengal Horse Artillery, with a 
salary of nearly 1,600Z. a year. 

The Addiscombe infantry cadet is allowed 
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a certain time after quitting the seminary, to 
prepare for his departure; and if he has at- 
tained sixteen years, any time he may have 
spent in completing his studies after that period, 
is counted in his term of service. The direct 
infantry cadet's career is described at the com- 
mencement of these notes. He and the Addis- 
combe man are exactly on the same footing on 
arrival in India. An infantry cadet is imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of ensign, and is 
generally quickly posted to a regiment, which he 
joins as soon as possible ; he is then handed over 
to the tender mercies of the adjutant, draws 20Z. 
a month pay from the moment he reports him- 
self on arrival in the country ; and after having 
gone throuf?h his drill, takes duty with his 
brother officers, by rotation. He may have a 
talent for languages; he passes the requisite 
examinations ; applies for a Staff appointment ; 
and receives an answer that there are already too 
great a number absent on Staff employ ; calmly 

F 
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counts up the number absent from regiments 
in the same station ; finds they exceed by half 
a dozen those away from his own> and is 
astonished a month afterwards that a man 
junior to himself, who has not passed, receives 
a particularly civil letter from the Military 
Secretary to the Governor-General, or Com- 
mander-in-Chief, offering him an appointment 
of double the value of the one our hero had 
applied for : but the lucky individual had rela^ 
tions whose political interest it was necessary 
to secure on the return of the Governor-General 
to England. Every Governor-General who has 
been in India has made rules with reference to 
the fair distribution of Staff appointments, and 
invariably broken them. 

There are an enormous number, of appoint- 
ments open to the Indian army. The contingents 
of native powers are all officered by British 
officers ; and the great number of irregular regi- 
ments afford immense scope for the distribution 
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of patronage. The diplomatic service is consi- 
dered the best, and is termed " Political Employ ;" 
it is absolutely necessary for conducting the du- 
ties of the office that a good knowledge of the 
language should be attained, consequently such 
appointments are not granted to those who have 
not passed a public examination : they com- 
prise Assistants to the Governor-General's agents 
in native states, and Residents at native courts. 
The situations confer considerable power, which 
is no doubt constantly abused ; for instance, an 
Assistant Resident can often dispose of a not 
particularly sound horse for a sum very con- 
siderably above its value ; but these transactions 
are confined to native courts that are still kept 
up in primitive splendour, and of course sur- 
rounded with rich nobles, who think they can 
confer an obligation on the individual who is 
guilty of this abuse of authority. I am happy 
to say this species of dishonesty is not by any 
means common. The Commissariat is next in 

F 2 
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importance. The pay is very good; but the 
laborious nature of the duties, and constant 
confinement to an office, does not render the 
sendee a very fevourite one. Commandant- 
ships of irr^ular horse, irregular infentry regi- 
ments, deputy adjutant-generalships, brigade- 
majors, paymasters, and a host of other minor 
appointments, drain the regular raiments of 
their officers; and it cannot be a subject of 
wonder that native infantry corps are not in 
the same efficient state they were thirty years 
ago. 

The higher grades of Staflf employ I have 
not as yet entered on, as they comprise ap- 
pointments which the most talented subaltern 
can never hope of attaining until length of 
service has tended to enhance any claim he 
may have. Besidentships at native courts are 
the most desirable ; and although the adjutant- 
generalship of the army is considered the high- 
est and most honourable appointment, still the 
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former, as far as emolument is concerned, is 
most decidedly preferable. The duties are not 
particularly arduous. 

I think I have now glanced at most of the 
irregular modes of preferment appertaining to 
the Indian army : there are many very feasible 
modes of enjoying most of them. The best and 
surest is petticoat influence ; in the next rank 
comes political interest ; next, local interest ; 
and lastly, merit combined with talent and 
fitness. The life of the infantry subaltern of 
the Bengal army is merely an existence. The 
hot weather passes, the cold season is anxiously 
anticipated, and men actually survive this gene- 
ral routine for twenty and thirty years. It is 
to me a subject of the most unmitigated sur- 
prise that the mortality in the land of the East 
is not fifty per cent higher than that of England. 
Few are inactive in the latter country, while 
in India there is the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing matter for a morning's employment, much 
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less an entire day. " Improve your mind by 
constant reading, my dear young man," is the 
general advice of every old fool who never was 
quite decided as to the proper orthography of 
the most common words, — " never be idle," 
adds he, and you are probably inundated with 
hosts of superannuated proverbs and vile old 
saws ; whereas, if by any possibility you hap- 
pen to be engaged in a conversation on any 
scientific subject, striving to gain information 
with the same old gentleman's daughters, the 
interesting discussion would be speedily ter- 
minated by a speech in this style, — ^'^ Ellen, 
my dear, run away ; official conversation with 

Mr. I , hum, hum, hum, young people fall 

in love ; subaltern without a screw wont do : 
what would the judge say if he saw EUen 
flirting with that puppy, &c.'* Billiards, the 
last novel from England, a call on the married 
ladies of the regiment, who are probably in a 
worse position than yourself ; cheroots; brandy 
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pawnee, and constant enquiries as to the hour, 
constitute a subaltern's amusements. 

One mode of spending a day in India is a 
fair sample of all, and I can very quickly 
describe it:— The hour of day is announced 
by the boom of the morning gun ; and should 
the season not require the presence of the 
officer at drill he lights a Manilla cheroot, 
mounts his Arab, and gallops away in the 
direction that temporary fancy may point out. 
The race course, should there be one, is 
generally the locality; and after inspecting 
the nags of several would-be turf characters, 
he joins some as idle as himself, and betakes 
himself to his abode, there to enjoy the solace 
of another cheroot, with the accompaniment 
of coffee; votes receiving the diurnal report, 
having reference to his company a bore, and 
swears the army is going to the devil when 
officers are ob%ed to give receipts for the draft 
from which they receive their pay. A cold 
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bath and a thorough change, and our Oriental 
hero is ready for breakfast, a meal which would 
astonish a London roiU^ — ^ggs, ham, hermeti- 
cally sealed provisions of all descriptions, fruit, 
hot and cold meat, with numerous accompani- 
ments in the form of sweets. The beau ideal 
of Oriental luxuries, the hookah, follows ; and 
should there be no arduous duty in the shape 
of courts-martial, et hoc genus omne^ the hair 
is again brushed, boots polished, countenance 
scrutinized, buggies ordered, and the house, 
containing the prettiest girl in the station, 
visited; our hero, on amorous deeds intent, 
quite forgetting that after all' the trouble ex- 
perienced, prepossessing appearances are of no 
avail. Disposition, talent, generosity, and all 
the finest feelings of human nature, are totally 
forgotten; his monthly stipend in Company's 
rupees is his sole recommendation. Somewhat 
astonished that his sallies and attempts at wit 
are not appreciated, the young man returns to 
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the mess. At luncheon our hero receives in- 
timation from the men that he has called on 
Mrs. A. for the last month three times a week, 
but that it is " no go ; " five hundred rupees a 
month, without encumbrance, being the lowest 
figure for the young lady. Billiards, whist, loo, 
ecart6, vingt et un, or some equally interesting 
and gambling games, with brandy and water> 
occupies the time until the bugles announce 
that the sun has sunk beneath the horizon. 
Fresh clothes are ordered, horses or buggies 
brought to the door, and the subaltern, on 
passing a carriage on the course, receives from 
one of the inmates (the lady who treated him 
so coldly during his morning visit) the smile 
of an angel ; he drives frantically home cogitat- 
ing — concludes that the restraint consequent 
on other parties being present, prevented the 
woman he fancies he loves treating him more 
kindly, and decides on proposing the first 
favourable opportunity. Poor fool! It soon 

F 3 
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presents itself; the reply, " always look on him 
as a Mend — ^pecuniary insufficiency prevent 
their union; heartbroken — never loved ano- 
ther; hopes in this world blighted, &c." 
Cursing his &te, he thinks of studying the 
languages, sure road to Staff appointments. 
One short monA afterwards he sees announced 
— ^^ By the Rev. A. B., chaplain, Major-Greneral 
EcheUon to Miss Cr 

The mess dinner is the next ceremony to 
be accomplished. It is generally quickly gone 
through ; and the billiard table or cards, with 
the usual stimulants, occupy the Indian sub- 
altern until exhausted nature establishes her 
sway, and sleep ends a useless, iQ spent day. 

My picture is not overdrawn. It may not be 
applicable in all instances ; — ^it is not, else how 
could the Indian army furnish such men as it 
does, when necessity requires ? But, as a 
general description, I am not far wrong. Such, 
I say, is a subaltern's life in India. During 
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ttie hours set apart for meals the conversation 
varies considerably. In some cases it is of the 
most trivial description; in others of a most 
rational kind ; but I have invariably remarked 
that home subjects always engage the greatest 
share of attention. Old men, whose hopes of 
again seeing their native land have long passed 
away, listen with the most profound attention 
to the tales relating to the happy boyhood of 
some junior member of the mess, and many a 
deep drawn si^h tells of what is passiag in the 
youthful bosom. Often have I witnessed old 
men, who have braved the dangers of climate^ 
war, and the most virulent disease, with the briny 
tears trickling down their furrowed cheeks, at 
the mere recital of ' A Tale of Home,' and in 
their hearts they cursed the day they quitted the 
land of their fathers for the poor prospect of 
imi^inary pecuniary independence. When suf- 
ficiently rewarded (?) there for all their hard- 
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ships, a family was to be reared they had hardly 
ever seen, much less knew. Interest, connection 
at home out of the question ; they depended on 
their honourable masters for a provision for their 
sons, and if beauty did not exist in the persons 
of their daughters^ an allowance must be granted 
to the subalterns who took them off their hands. 
Alas ! how often disappointed in both instances ; 
forced to remain in a hot climate, prematurely 
aged, at fifty they sink into their graves quickly 
forgotten excepting by the men who gained 
promotion. 

For the present my sketch of the army shall 
cease. There have been so many works, from 
authors of much greater capability than myself, 
bearing peculiar relation to the other branches, 
that my remarks would be out of place, and the 
reader's patience would be uselessly exhausted. 
I cannot do better than refer my readers, should 
they be interested in the subject, to a little 
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work entitled " On the deficiency of European 
Officers in the Indian Army," published by 
Mr. Madden, of Leadenhall-street. 

The Church and the Law have not taken their 
proper position in this sketch, in consequence of 
the author being a young military man, who 
does not arrogate to himself the possibility of 
writing on any subject with which he is not 
somewhat acquainted ; and although it may 
appear rather absurd, that he should dare to 
give his opinion on the policy and legislative 
actions of men so far his superiors in every 
point of view, still, as this sketch is more 
intended for private circulation than public 
perusal, he trusts it may be borne in mind that 
his ideas and recollections, whether just or 
otherwise, are merely his own. 

It may not, however, be uninteresting to 
give a slight outline of the Church and the 
Law in British India. The former is com- 
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posed, as in every other country, of men whose 
characters will bear the most searching investi- 
gation ; — men, whose time, health, and thoughts 
are devoted to the purposes of religion. On the 
first outbreak of virulent disease, the Minister 
of Christ is more valued than the most clever 
disciple of Gralen; and few there are whose 
dying moments are not soothed, and hopes 
elated by the truths emanating firom the lips 
of the Company's chaplains. No dissertation 
on their merits is required from myself, but I 
have ever found them Christians and gentle- 
men. Many bright ornaments of the English 
Bar have survived with a large fortune, or 
ended a short career in British India ; and I 
cannot doubt that eloquence and legal know- 
ledge is as prevalent in the three Presidencies 
of India as in other parts of our colonies. No 
one can deny that there is a fine field for 
forensic display, and the litigating propensities 
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of the highest class of natives will always 
afford sufficient occupation for a man of large 
ability. 

With these few remarks I close my descrip- 
tion of classes^ and continue my own ad- 
ventures. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Sickness, in a somewhat severe shape, obliged 
me to seek a change of climate, and, after 
having completed the requisite examinations, 
I made the necessary preparations to proceed to 
Calcutta, en route home. The last day was a 
sorrowful one. I left men with whom I had 
been in close contact for seven long years ; 
men, whose very thoughts I could read — whose 
more than brotherly affection I had expe- 
rienced; and even when sickness had nearly 
deprived me of my very heart's blood, and the 
thought of my native land only supported me, 
1 deeply, deeply r^etted parting with my bro- 
ther officers — my truest, best friends in a 
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strange land. I joined them as a child; I 
parted with them as a man. Diflferences may 
have happened, but I shall ever look on them 
as friends. 

The city of Ghazeepore, on the Ganges, was 
my first resting place, famous for its rose water 
and opium depot. Of the manufacture of the 
former I had no ocular demonstration. With 
reference to the latter, to the popular fallacy as 
to opium being introduced in the making of ma- 
nilla cheroots, I can give a most decided denial. 
The drug is of the most costly description, and 
one grain is, comparatively speaking, of such 
enormous value, as at once to dissipate so erro- 
neous an idea. Every man, on leaving the 
factory, is strictly searched, and pilfering from 
an opium factory is considered equally atrocious 
with robbing a treasury. From Ghazeepore my 
route was to the holy city of Benares, noted 
as being the rendezvous of the followers of 
Brahma. It has nothing to recommend it; 
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and although oriental albums, &c. &c. &c. may 
depict it as a very lovely spot, I can only say 
that it is oriental fiction. Five long days and 
nights and the City of Palaces is again reached, 
after seven years absence. I arrived as the 
different churches were pealing the hour of 
midnight. I screamed with joy, and instead 
of comfortably housing myself with a friend, 
insisted upon going down to the banks of the 
river, to gaze on any ship that might lately 
have arrived from dear Old England. 

Calcutta was changed ; old friends dead, or 
retired, to enjoy the fruits of their exile; 
houses that had been homes inhabited by 
strangers — all gone ; a new generation of men 
had sprung up; nothing remained as of old. 
The ceremony of passing the different boards 
of examination, before appearing in the Go- 
vernment Gazette, for leave to England hav- 
ing been duly completed, my arrangements for 
quitting the sunny East, I trust, for ever ! were 
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quickly gone through, and my passage-money 
having been made over to the agent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, I, indeed, felt that minutes were 
as hours, until the day arrived when I put 
my feet on board the steamer " Haddington," 
for Suez. 

The morning was cloudy and hot. I rose long^ 
long before necessity required, and hastened 
down to the wharf, saw my luggage safely 
stowed in my allotted berth, and rushed on 
deck to gaze, I own, with something like 
savage pleasure on the countenances of those 
who thronged the edges of the wharf. Old 
staflF officers, with large allowances, looked 
calmly on ; it was part of their morning ride, 
to see the monthly steamers depart. Young 
men, with agony depicted on their counte- 
nances, looked on the pale face of some dying 
invalid, and muttered " God bless you — I can 
even envy you !" Wives left husbands to save 
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sickly children from premature decay. All 
was grief and sorrow, mingled with joy and 
bustle. We are ofif! is repeated throughout, 
and the City of Palaces, where magnificence 
and misery, distress and competence, malignant 
disease and luxury, have full sway, was left for 
ever. Having anchored for the night seventy 
miles down the river, we awaited the arrival of 
the Governor-General's dispatches, which came 
early the next morning, and then finally steamed 
away; at night our pilot left us. We made 
good way towards Madras, where we antici- 
pated an increase to the number of the passen- 
gers. The body of one of our number was 
committed to the deep in the Bay of Bengal ; 
the climate had had its effect, and the change 
came too late. Affecting though the ceremony 
was at the time, it was quickly forgotten, and 
by the time Madras was reached it was only 
casually mentioned. We anchored in the roads 
about 2 a.m., but at daylight luggage in im- 
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mense quantities, prepared us for a great influx 
of home seekers. However, although we were 
temporarily inconvenienced, the society of our 
Madras brother exiles caused the voyage to 
pass most delightfully. We left Madras at 
4 p.m., and continued our voyage to Point-de- 
Galle, Ceylon. 

A day on board the large steamers on 
the overland route may be interesting to 
some ; I will, therefore, describe it briefly. 
We generally rose about half-past four. This 
is rendered necessary, as the decks are washed 
about that hour, and as the hot climate 
renders it impossible to seek repose in a 
berth in the lower deck, fifty or sixty men 
generally make the hard boards their resting 
place. One or two cigars, a cup of coffee, and 
cold bath occupy the time until dressing time 
arrives ; a descent below and the drum shortly 
beats to breakfast. Owing to the enormous 
number of passengers two breakfasts are 
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served ; they consist of everything procurable. 
Reading, chess, cards, journal or letter v^riting 
until twelve; luncheon is then put upon the 
table, and the afternoon is passed in Indian 
style, sleep. The dressing bell at half-past 
three proclaims that dinner is about to be 
placed upon the table. At four the first dinner 
is ready, and when that meal has been accom- 
plished, the hours appear to slip away in an 
extraordinary manner. Adventures in India, 
and happy ideas of Old England, stories of 
days in China, and other less frequented places, 
dissipate the long hours of the evening until 
tea, when cards and cigars on the deck do the 
rest. 

From Alexandria two bands of music en- 
livened us, and what more can man desire 
than every luxury of life, in the shape of eating 
and drinking, and the agreeable society of 160 
new friends ? My sketch of life on board a 
homeward-bound steamer is necessarily short ; 
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it has been described a hundred times, and I fear 
novelty in these fast days is scarce ; however, I 
can hardly doubt that my readers will seek a 
novelty in the shape of some other book, if I 
dwell too long on any subject, or render this 
rough sketch of a young soldier's career too 
lengthy. In fact, it must quickly be brought 
to a close. The novelties that I have expe- 
rienced during my short sojourn in the land of 
my birth, and the glances I have cast on men, 
manners, and things, have almost expelled my 
recollections of the land of non-innovation. 

Point-de-Galle, in Ceylon, is a very prettily 
situated little harbour, beautifully wooded ; but 
the entrance is dangerous, in consequence of 
the numerous rocks. Here we met the China 
steamer, and received more passengers. Our 
next resting-place was the barren rock of 
Aden. When the works are completed, it will 
be impregnable to the Arabs. From Aden the 
Red Sea is traversed to Suez. After reaching 
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Suez, and bidding farewell to the oflBieers of the 
"Haddington," we reached the hotel, started in 
the vans for Grand Cairo, and, after a particu- 
larly pleasant trip of seventeen hours, reached 
that place without accident, where sound sleep 
in a feather bed rewarded us for all our pains 
and troubles. We then felt that we had left the 
land of disease beliind ; that not many hours 
would elapse before our feet would be on the 
deck of a vessel which had but shortly quitted 
an English port, and which was, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, to carry us to the land of 
our forefathers, quickly and safely. On leaving 
Cairo, to embark on board one of the small 
steamers which were specially introduced by 
the Pasha to convey passengers down the Nile, 
we were much amused by the summary punish- 
ment inflicted on an Egyptian dragoman or 
interpreter, who had dared to insult, most 
grossly, one of our fellow passengers, by spit- 
ting in his face. The cadi, or magistrate, 
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having heard the evidence adduced by both 
parties, instantly convicted the oflFender, and 
wished to adjudge him two years' imprison- 
ment; but our friend, knowing that Eastern 
judges are not very particular in deferring 
punishment for an unlimited period, for the 
sake of a weighty consideration, gravely inti- 
mated that so heavy a punishment was not 
necessary, and that the bastinado would satisfy 
his wounded honour. The cadi, after some 
difficulty, agreed, and the punishment was 
carried into eflFect, greatly to the satisfaction of 
all present. 

Our trip down the Nile commenced under 
very disagreeable auspices, for, in endeavouring 
to avoid a country-boat, we ran ashore, and 
one of the paddle-wheels of our steamer suf- 
fered so severely that we were obliged to pro- 
ceed to Atfeh with only one working. On 
arriving at that place, we changed conveyances 
for a species of large barge, which was towed 
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down the canal, to Alexandria, by a very dimi- 
nutive steamer, and safely reached that place, 
in time to get a good night's rest at the hotel. 
The next morning we embarked on board the 
splendid steam-ship '^ Ripon," and left the har- 
bour of Alexandria about 3 p.m., and bid a 
hearty adieu to Orientals and the land of the 
East. 

Our voyage from Alexandria to Malta occu- 
pied but few days, and, on reaching that 
place, we might nearly have fancied ourselves 
about to place our feet on English ground. 
The quarantine laws, however, are of so strict 
a nature, that our view of the town was very 
Umited. But the sight that gladdened the 
hearts of us poor exiles, was the flag of Old 
England, gaily flying from the masts of the 
numerous men-of-war, comprising the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. After making sundry purchases 
of cameos, Maltese crosses, gloves, &c &c., we 
left the harbour, after a detention of twenty- 
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four hours, and renewed our pleasant voyage. 
The Captam of the " Ripon" most kindly took 
us into the Bay of Algiers, thereby aflford- 
ing us a very fair view of the Colony. It has 
the appearance of being a most lovely place, 
and reminded me very much of some of our 
Indian Hill Sanatariums in the Himmalayas. 
Gibraltar, again, owing to absurd quarantine 
regulations, we had no opportunity of inspect- 
ing, excepting from a distance ; and, after the 
usual stay at that place, we steamed away for 
Southampton. All were on the " qui vive" to 
catch the first glimpse of our beloved land« 
The Start Point was made, a pilot cutter bore 
down to us. "Stop her." The ladder de- 
scended, and a genuine son of the sea, in the 
shape of a weather-beaten old pilot, jumped -en 
deck. Questions, by hundreds, were asked, 
but our old friend had experienced the same 
thing many many times, during forty years 
hard service ; and he added to our impatience 
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by taking everything in a most cool and philo- 
sophical manner. Night closed in on as happy 
a set of mortals as can well be imagined. 
Sleep was forgotten ; and at the first break of 
day the deck was again thronged, to gaze again 
and again on the shores of Old England. We 
steamed on — old recollections poured in upon 
all — thoughts that had long lain dormant came 
upon us with fiill force ; and few there were, 
I believe, who did not, in their hearts, thank 
the Almighty, for having allowed them to see 
again the country which, in whatever situation, 
they had never forgotten. A gun is fired, and 
soon a boat is alongside. The usual questions 
asked, the officer appointed by sanatory regu- 
lations having ascertained that we had a clean 
bill of health, the obnoxious yellow flag is 
pulled down, we receive permission to proceed 
into the harbour of Southampton. One short 
hour we are in dock, and very soon in a splen- 
did hotel, enjoying English luxuries on English 
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ground. I cannot dwell on this subject; I 
cannot describe the rapture, the joy, which 
takes possession of the whole soul. 

Having brought my readers thus far, I shall 
conclude my rough sketch with a short but 
general review of the subjects which it em- 
braces. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The service to which I have the honour to 
belong claims the first notice. It is, no doubt, 
the finest in the world for some poor gentlemen 
— I speak of it as a military service; but, 
young men, beware of the gross infatuation 
which has misled and disappointed hundreds ! 
Talent will avail you nought. Gain interest, 
knowledge of the world, common sense, expe- 
rience, the deepest art of flattery, and you 
will indeed succeed in the race of Oriental 
life. If you are full of aspiration, hope, 
ambition, and feel within you the something 
which tells that latent talent and energy will 
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break forth in spite of every obstacle, let 
England be your field. Do not encounter the 
bitter disappointment and hopeless delay of 
Eastern appreciation of worth, but rather re- 
main in a happy land until fortune brings you 
forward as a bright ornament, in whatever pro- 
fession you may have chosen. Let old men 
tell you, when in their second childhood, that 
there is a fine field in India, — ^believe one 
who has had some experience, that there 
is a far finer in England: and even if the 
embryo aspirant for honour and fame should 
gain both in the former country, he must 
recollect that what he has experienced was 
most galling to his feelings, and detrimental 
to the sense of honour which was nourished in 
his earliest childhood. Applications for staflF 
appointments treated with the crudest dis- 
dain ; favours to be asked at which his honest 
soul revolted. Such is the abuse of patronage in 
India. In the first instance, an appointment. 
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excepting to a relation, is one which the parent 
or guardian must ever lo<A on as the source of 
the deepest obligation ; and eren the receiver 
of a young subaltern's borrowed money, for the 
purchase of a step, considers he is conferring a 
lasting £iTOur on those below liinL There are 
no r^ulations, no fixed price; any one may 
ask what he likes to retire firom a service which 
he most probably detests ; and all are too happy 
to contribute their share, in the hopes of speed- 
ily attaining a rank which would enable them 
to act as their predecessors had done. The 
young subaltern^ I say, is degraded by pecu- 
niary obligations^ the first moment he becomes 
a member of " the finest Military Service in the 
world." 

Such would not be the case if real merit 
was rewarded; if proficiency in the native 
languages was attended to, and if the subal- 
tern's means were adequate to his expenditure. 
Look on the picture, the true, the too true pic- 
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ture I am about to draw. Young men who 
are lucky enough to have obtained appoint- 
ments in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's Service, have you mothers and sisters ? 
You have ; you wish to assist them in the 
weary stage of life by exerting your best ener- 
gies in a foreign clime. Good ! Most praise- 
worthy. You proceed to India, receive, say 
£220 a year. The custom of the country 
obliges you to keep an enormous establishment 
of servants ; the climate compels you to resort 
to sundry luxuries (necessaries)^ whatever old 
general officers may say to the contrary. Ex- 
pensive mess, band, library, &c. &c. &c., ad 
libitum fees. You find you cannot keep your- 
self; they at home must not be disappointed. 
You borrow money ; your limited income 
diminishes; you become miserable, wretched, 
and almost driven to despair. Illness over- 
takes you ; you just manage to escape the 
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limbs of the law in Calcutta, and away to your 
dear relations ; nerves shattered, the shadow 
of former self, to vegetate on £150 per annum, 
118 of which you receive from your Honour- 
able Masters, the remamder granted from a 
fund, to which you have subscribed during 
your wretched exile. Now, would it not have 
been far better, with all these meritorious and 
praiseworthy ideas in your brain, to have en- 
tered into some local profession^ where, by 
honest industry and perseverance, you could 
have, in your own person, ministered to the 
wants of your family, and assisted a fond 
mother in rearing a yoimg &mily, by the 
talent which we will suppose you to possess, 
and the pecuniary assistance you could have 
afforded without detriment to yourself? To 
those who have ties in British India I can 
offer no advice. Probably they have not the 
option nor the desire to remain in the mother 
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country; but if they have only proceeded to 
England for the purposes of education, I can 
but imagine that, as their senses are matured, 
the contrast must be most striking, and they 
can only look with regret and disappointment 
on the land that contains their dearest friends. 
In concluding this subject, I cannot refrain 
from saying a few words. Reflect, fathers, 
before you consign your youthful sons to the 
perils, miseries, and uncertainties of Indian life. 
If they escape scatheless, they will, indeed, be 
an honour to you in your old age ; if, on the 
contrary, I need say no more. Mothers, you 
are ever against your children leaving your fond 
and watchful eyes. Sisters, beware! do not 
let the first tempting epistles lead you astray. 
Wait until fever, misery, and despair have 
called the truth from your dying brother's lips, 
and then determine if you will leave friends, 
family, all — to become the wife of some lucky 
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one, whose tales of Oriental magnificence have 
fired your ardent and affectionate soul. My 
task is almost finished. If I can deter one 
who has good prospects^ a happy home, and a 
respectahle station in society, from proceeding 
to this ima^ary "El Dorado." I am, in- 
deed, satisfied. I went to India under the in- 
fluence of temporary pique : I have regretted it, 
and shall regret it to the last day of my life. 
I am now in the land of my hirth ; and, not 
for all the riches, magnificence, and luxury of 
the gorgeous East, would I exchange my pre- 
sent position. From my former notes, I trust 
a subaltern's life in India may be pretty accu- 
rately interpreted. Proceeding to join life in 
camp quarters, and during a campaign, have 
been slightly glanced at. The different sub- 
jects may, perhaps, be interesting to those for 
whom this rough sketch is intended, and may 
read better than anticipated; but, as I have 
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before said, there is a singular monotony in 
Indian life that would scarcely be credited by 
those who have entirely resided in England, 
where something of a novel description always 
engages the attention. 

Residence in quarters, whether in England 
or the Colonies, can scarcely be otherwise than 
tiresome ; but in India it is peculiarly so, and 
all, notwithstanding the expense it entails, are 
delighted with any kind of a move. My 
sketch of society in India has been particularly 
limited, and I cannot close these pages without 
again referring to the subject. All are well 
aware of the numerous importation of candi- 
dates for the matrimonial market, but they 
will scarcely believe the pitch to which the 
system of barter extends. Love matches are, 
indeed, proverbially scarce. A man's income, 
excepting from private sources, is exactly 
known, and the smiles and attention he re- 
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ceives from mothers, guardians, friends, &c. 
&c. proportionably granted. A young ensign, 
whatever his pretensions, unless they be ac- 
companied by something of practical solidity, 
is almost rudely treated ; while, on the other 
hand, the advances of some bear, who carries 
on his heels the badges of pecuniary compe- 
tency, is received with the most flattering 
attention. I do not, for one moment, uphold 
that marriages on insufficiency must not entail 
misery, but it is the rudeness, the disdain, 
with which a young man's attentions are 
received, that I complain of. It should be 
gratifying to every woman to receive the 
adoration of any man; but in India he is 
looked on as usurping a place which a richer 
suitor might aspire to, and is got out of the 
way in the quickest and most summary man- 
ner. The matrimonial speculators. (I have no 
hesitation in saying it) are without delicacy, 
feminine pride, or feeling ; and there ends the 
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subject. I might, no doubt, dwell on it ; but 
I think anything to woman's detriment is best 
avoided ; and pray remember, fair ladies, I am 
only describing a class. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Since these pages were written much of great 
moment has taken place in British India, and 
the ex-Govemor-Generars policy does not ap- 
pear in the most flattering light. The savings 
effected by that nobleman have of course 
vanished. The expenses of the war must be 
enormous, whether defrayed by the durbar or 
not ; still of much consequence, as is the Pun- 
jaub if ceded to us, we must receive it with an 
empty treasury and embarrassed means. Now, 
however, that the hero of Scinde will give 
India the benefit of military science in the 
field, and mature wisdom in the council, we 
may hope for brighter days. A question that 
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can be put with propriety may be here inserted. 
Sir Charles Napier, it is currently reported, 
only remains in India for one year. If such is 
the case, who is to be the next Commander-in- 
Chief? The chief objection to Lord Gough 
is his age. Who can be appointed younger 
whose experience would be sufficient guarantee 
for his competency ? It is a known fact that 
Peninsular officers fit for the appointment are 
scarce, and other candidates for the command 
of the army in India have probably only 
commanded garrisons in England and Ireland, 
whose force is at the utmost five thousand men. 
Are those individuals to be entrusted with the 
chief direction of the manoeuvres of forty thou- 
sand. Policy says no I Interest takes a different 
view of the question. Why are the claims of 
such men as Littler, Gilbert, and Whish over- 
looked ? because they have spent their lives in 
camps and in the country; because they are 
officers of the East India Company's service. 
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It is to be hoped that her Majesty's Ministers 
will take a more extended view of this subject 
when next brought to their consideration. Of 
the late appointment of Sir Charles there can 
be but one opinion, viz. that he was undoubt- 
edly the fittest man. But Napiers will not 
be forthcoming on all future occasions ; and 
it is sincerely to be wished that those in autho- 
rity will henceforth bestow the chief command 
in India on the best man, whether a Queen's 
or Company's officer. 

The inadequacy of the pay of Indian officers 
has become notorious ; and by a reference to 
the Appendix to this sketch any one may easily 
see how well founded are the current opinions 
on the subject. I there set forth that at the 
end of the month the young officer has the 
sum of five or ten shillings to liquidate the 
expenses of any station amusements, pay debts 
to the tradesmen with whom he has contracted 
accounts, &c. But there is another considera- 
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tion ; he has also to pay his share of any steps 
that may he purchased in the regiment ; he of 
course borrows from one of the banks, and an 
instalment for two years is deducted from his 
monthly pay. At the end of that time he 
renews his loan to discharge previous debts. 
This system is carried on until he attains his 
company ; and then, after fifteen years' service, 
he commences to save a few rupees to increase 
his income on retirement. After twenty years 
actual service in India, he then looks forward 
to home ! with a poor pension from the East 
India Company of 190/. Such are the pecu- 
niary benefits to be derived from having spent 
the best years of a life in a tropical climate. 
A man, unless he has had the Inck to have 
served on the Staflf the greater part of his career, 
cannot retire on a competency until he has 
commanded a regiment, served thirty years, 
and become an old worn out man. Such a 
prospect all will allow is a gloomy one, and to 
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none more than to a man of an ardent tempera-^ 
ment, who, when it is too late, becomes aware 
that his talent is misapplied, and who, had he 
remained in England, might have enjoyed 
wealth, health and station, by a steady persever- 
ance in any profession or employment. There 
is no doubt but that most professions are over- 
stocked at home; but perseverance and in- 
dustry and honesty will generally meet their 
reward. They do eventually in India; but 
then climate does its work, joined to the gall- 
ing knowledge that interest has placed many 
an inferior man on the high road to rank and 
fortune, while one without it is left to plod on 
in the dull routine of regimental duty, without 
the slightest opening but that which may be 
afforded by the recommendation of an imbecile 
commanding officer, whose reports are treated 
merely as a form required by the regulations 
of the army, and scarcely glanced at by the 
authorities who receive them. I have heard 
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many Queen's officers in India say that they 
far prefer being quartered at home, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, as the extra pay they 
receive in India does not compensate for the 
enormous expenses they are obliged to incur. 

For a young man who, on attaining his 
majority, would succeed to property amounting 
to seven or eight hundred a year, and who is 
fond of adventure, five years in India would 
be of material advantage. He would be able, 
with an allowance of two hundred a year, 
to command the finest sport in the world; 
see men and manners ; appreciate his own 
country on his return ; learn the necessity 
of economy in every station of life; be ever 
ready to trust to his own resources ; probably 
see service, and in after years look back with 
grateful recollections to the days he had spent 
in the East, where no doubt he had made 
friends who would remain so through life, and 
where he would have been, to a certain extent, 
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surveying the great stage of life and adventure, 
with many of its petty players, instead of being 
stuffed with Latin and Greek in the limited 
sphere of one of our universities. In the pre- 
sent day, to mould a young man so that he 
can with satisfaction to himself hold a promi- 
nent position in society, there is nothing equal 
to a knowledge of the world, which must be 
gained to a considerable extent by travel. The 
voyage to and from India are of the greatest 
interest. Egypt, the Nile, and numerous places 
famed in Scripture history, may be visited on 
the homeward trip. 

1 now venture to say a few words to the 
numerous kind fathers whose sons are gaining 
a Uvelihood in the sandy plains pf India. Be- 
lieve, oh you who take any interest in the 
welfare of your children, much that they write ; 
it is now, and always has been the custom, on 
receiving a pressing letter for pecuniary assist- 
ance from your children, to rush off to an old 
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friend, who has been in India probably thirty 
years ago, who immediately checks your incli- 
nation to help, by reiterating his former opinion 
that young men can live on their pay; that 
without economy a man is irretrievably ruined 
in India, and such like exploded ideas. You 
are ever ready to listen to, and act on advice 
which causes you to draw your purse-strings 
tighter. A new horse, or two or three dinner 
parties, swallow up what would have been of 
inconceivable benefit to your exiled son. Ac- 
quaintances drink your claret, ask after the 
Indian officer, — of course the answer is, " he 
is getting on prosperously ; written to me for 
money say you, but my old friend General 
Spleen tells me it is madness to encourage 
extravagance, so I've sent him advice, a little 
fatherly advice, which he is sure to appreciate 
and act upon." Little do you know, most 
worthy paternal monitor, that timely assist- 
ance, when requested, would have saved your 
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child from misery and ruin. But, thank God, 
the class to which General Spleen belongs is 
quickly dying oflF, and no such advice will be 
given when it is well known to all that in these 
days there is only one legitimate way of living, 
and not as in the " good old times," when 
subalterns made their hundreds monthly, and 
half caste families in the same proportion. Ad- 
vice is so cheap that many a man can find time 
to dole it out hour after hour, but he cannot 
sacrifice a moment to talk of the feasibility 
even of lending money. Such a simile can, I 
believe, be drawn, with reference to the many 
books that have been written to guide young 
men on their first entrance into the Indian 
army. All these works certainly point out the 
irretrievable ruin that must overtake, sooner or 
later, a young man overwhelmed in debt, but 
none point out the mode of avoiding it by a 
plain table of receipts and disbursements. The 
truth is, it is impossible^ and I plainly state 
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that every young man before being a year in 
the service, if he has no private means, must 
be in debt, and must remain so (unless an 
appointment on the Staff comes in the mean- 
time) until he gets his company. 

It now becomes necessary to conclude this 
sketch. I have brought forvi^ard every topic 
with which I am acquainted, and glanced at 
many, perhaps, somewhat presumptuously. I 
trust, however, I may be forgiven. The spirit 
of youth is still strong within me ; and I have 
written a great deal as I should talk, if asked 
questions on the same subject. Putting my 
opinions, adventures, and life to paper has been 
a work of love to me, and I tanist that my 
readers will excuse many errors that may have 
crept in from an over anxiety to embrace every 
thing in a limited space. 

I most ardently hope that not one word I 
have committed to paper will give any one a 
moment's pain. If I have afforded one moment's 
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amusement (I am not presumptuous enough to 
talk of instruction)^ I am satisfied ; and if this 
work should get into the hands of parents and 
families — father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
when you nestle round your comfortable hearths, 
when the rain patters against the windows of 
your snug dwellings ; when the wind howls 
and whistles through the trees, if you have an 
exiled boy give a thought to him, minister to 
his wants to the extent of your capacity ; soothe 
and comfort him by kind letters ; draw bright 
pictures of the future ; sustain hope in his 
breast, and you may one day expect him to 
join the family circle to tell you of dangers, 
adventures, obstacles surmounted, miseries ex- 
perienced, and to thank you from his inmost 
soul that to your kindness and assistance he 
owes everything. Neglect him ! treat him with 
coldness and apathy, and that poor body which 
contained a generous and affectionate heart, 
and noble spirit, will soon occupy a soldier's 
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grave; and as the sound of the last honours 
paid to a soldier die away, many drop a tear 
to the memory of one who, had he not been 
deserted by friends at home, might have been 
an honour to his regiment, an honour to the 
service, and an honour to his country. And 
now, reader, a last farewell, — that your rela- 
tions (if you have any) may experience a far 
happier career in the East than I have done, is 
the sincere wish of the Author. 
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TABLE OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 



Donations on Entering the Service^ Sfc, 

£. 8. 

Military Fund . 12 

Mess Donation 10 

Band Donation 5 

Library Donation , 5 

Billiard Table 5 

Total £37 

RECEIPTS. 

Monthly Pay 20 4 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Military and Orphan Funds, Subscriptions, say. . 14 

Band 12 

Mess 8 

Library 8 

Other Regimental Institutions 8 

Breakfast and Luncheon Expenses .... per month 2 10 

Mess, including a little Beer and Wine, Guests,&c. 5 

House Rent 2 

One Horse — Clothing, Repairs, iSaddlery, &c. . . 2 

Servants 5 

Incidental Expenses of numerous kinds 1 

Total £20 
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This calculation is at the most moderate computation ; 
but even if I may have miscalculated twenty or thirty 
shillings too much, the result (particularly in the marching 
season) will still shew an excess of expenditure over 
receipt. 

I can give no advice as to how a man with small means 
could best employ his time when on furlough or sick 
certificate to Europe. He must have, to enjoy himself, a 
long purse, and not be disgusted with continually seeing it 
decreasing : but I can reconunend the admirable institu- 
tion of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., East India Army Agents, 
of 63, Cornhill, and 8, St. Martin's-place, from the members 
of whose firm he will meet with every courtesy, kindness 
and attention, and who are well aware of the wants and 
necessities of Indian oflicers on their arrival in England. 
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With MkeDmeoiis Poems, and an Appendix of Praae Papers. 

By David Lbsteb Bighaedsost. 

*« Just tiie bo(dc fan % qoiet oorner.**— lAronr Oomlk. 



In ome vofaone, imperial foUo. 

The Valley of the MOe, ninstratecL 

By K Pbibbb. 

Befaig trayela in ^ypt, Nnlria, Abyasimji and the shores of the Red Sea. 
There are 32 splen^d Phites, and 35 hurge Woodcota, illaBtrating the text. 

The Speetaior, Atkemaum, Tiwus, and Morning Poti admit that a more 

beantifid volume has never been p9X)daoed. 

PkAn eopiei £6 U, Tinted copies £10 lOs^ Coloured and moanUd Uke the 

original drawings £15 15f. 



Fourth edition, i* nine volumes, Svo., price £6 Bs, 

mU's History Of BritUh India, 

With Professor H. H. Wn^OH's GontinoaiioD. Mill's EQstoiy is in six 
volunes, and Professor Wilson's Gontinnaiion is in three volnmes. 
^ther works are to be had separatdy. 

«<The only work to which the ntntfiiiinsn and phOoscniher can rate; and will hand 
down to posterity an imperidiable nummnent of the hutorian*8 impaitiaUty, sagacity, 
and trathftdneas, comliined with great power of reflection and miliiaased jodgment.** 
— AStemeum, on Prq^lusor WSson*t Bi$torp, 



Second edition, price 12t. 

The Traveller's Eemembraocer; What] to Observe, 

WITH INSTBUCTIONS HOW TO DO SO. 

By J. R. Jaoksqh. 

** A work that Shocdd be in 0ie hands of every one, eqteeially those who intend to 
travel with a view to pahlicatian.''~vre>toiteAr Resieie. 



JAMS8 MADDEN's NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



WORKS BT SHAHAMAT ALL 



Second edition, in one thick tfoiume, post 8oq., price 5s. 

The Sikhs and Afghans, 

In connection with India and Persia, immediately before and after the death 

of Rmijeet Singh. 



In one voimne, post Svo. price 7s, Bd, 

The History of Bahawalpnr, 

With Notices of the adjacent Coantries of Sindh, Afghanistan, Mooltan, and 

the west of India. 

%* The abore two works give a complete history of the Punjab. 



In one volume, post 800., price Is, 6(f. 

Legends of the Afghan Countries, 

In Verse; with various Pieces, original and translated. 

B7 Charles BIasson, Author of ** Travels in Beloochistan, Afghanistan, and 

the Punjab." 



Now ready, in two volumes, Svo,, illustrated with numerous Portraits, etc. 

Price 24s, 

The History of the Sikhs, 

With a Personal Narrative of the War between the British and Sikhs. 

By W. L. McGregor, M.D., Surgeon H.E.L Company's 1st European 
Fusileers, late 1st E. Light InfEUitry. 

The first volume contains the lives of the Gooroos, the history of the Inde- 
pendent Sirdars or Missuls, and the life of the Great Founder of the Sikh 
Monarchy, Maharajah Runjeet Singh. The second volume is devoted to an 
account of the War between the British and Sikhs, during the latter part of 
1845, and the early part of 1846. The work is embellished with correct and 
flftithAil likenesses of the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and Khurruk Singh, as 
well as of Prince Nonehal Singh, and the Rajah Goolab Singh, and Dyan 
Singh, Soochet Singh of Jummoo, and Sirdars Juwaheer Singh and Lall 
Singh, the late prime Ministers of Lahore. With a most complete Map of 
the Jalindhur Doab, lately ceded to the British ; and a plan of all the Battle. 
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tn (me volume, post 8vo., price 6«. * 

Enterprise in Tropical Australia. 

B7GEOBGS Wendsob Easl. 

(See July numbers of the Edhiburgh and Qwirterly Reviews^ in which this 
woik 1b mentioned with nnqualifled praise.) 

"The work of Mr.EASL couslsts of a narrative of the North Australian Expedition* 
which resnlted in the establishment of Port Esshigton, of the settlement and 
projO'ess of that Colony, and various important observations on the climate, 
productions, and capabilities of Tropical Australia." 

** A simple and unpretending volume of Mr. Windsok Eakl, who lias within the 
compass <» 177 pages, eoUected tofetlrar a greater |»ortion of valuable 

knowledge than is to be found in any work of double the extent 

These extracts wll suffice to show the practical chfuracter of the publication. 
In fEtct, the work should be in the hand of every merchant and commercial 
man engaged hi the trade of the Indian Archipelago. To the general reader, 
no volume can be more interesting."— jSconomu^. 



In one volume, price 78. 6d. 

Vh^ Caspian and Aral Seas ; 

A Memoir illustrative of the late Russian Expedition against Khiva. 

Translated from the German, by Captain Morier, R.N. ; with a Map, by 

John Arrowsmith. 

'* This book contains focts valuable to all ages, and is a sort of landmark by which 
to note that silent progress of alteration which is slowly changmg the face of 
the crust of this globe. This book, though a small one, is eminently deserving 
of a conspicuous station in all well-provided libraries ; and we recommend 
it, also, to the attention of the general reador." — MekypoHtcuit March. 



In one volume, pout 8vo„ double columns, closely printed, price 10«. M. 

The Oriental Interpreter and Treasury of East 

Indian Knowledge. 

By J. H. StocQUBLER, Author of the "Hand-Book of India,'* &c. &c. &c. 

The purpose of this work is to supply an immediate key to the numeitms 
Oriental words, terms, and phrases, which perpetually occur in English books^ 
newspapers, de^tches, letters, parliamentary debates, and the conversation <^ 
travellers, but of the meaning of which the mass of the British public is pro- 
foimdly ignorant. For the great majority cS such wmfds there are no transhAed 
substitutes ; they represent, for the most part, objects and ideas of whkh we 



JAMBS MADDBn's NBW PUBUCATIONS. 



have few or no parallels ; and have consequently become incorporated with 
the English language without finding a place in our dictionaries. 

Every person oonresponding with niends in India, Persia, Toikey or China, 
is constantly at a loss to comprehend the numerous allusions to places, objects, 
and usages with which the letters of the party abroad frequently abound ; 
while individuals arriving in any of those countries, without having previously 
acquired a familiarity with the terms in every-day use in the conversaHons of 
Englishmen there, are exposed to a great deal of needless embarrassment and 
inconvenience. 

The Compiler, in the pages of this work, has strictly avoided touching upon 
the duties of the lexicographer, and has only invaded the province of the 
Grf^etteer to the extent of supply information regarding places in the East 
to which Englishmen are mostly in the habit of resorting. It has been diffi- 
cult to define exactly the limits of a work professing to stop short with the 
knowledge to be gained by learning a language, and the Compiler may, 
therefore, have occasionally exceeded his intentions ; but it is better to give 
the reader more than he expected, than to leave him at a loss for what he 
m^ht be induced to seek. 

The words comprised in ** the Oriental Interpreter" embrace all that have 
frequent reference to Household Affairs and Implements, Servants, Offices, 
Vehides, Habits, Customs, Laws, Revenue, Politics, Mythology, Natural 
History, Agriculture, Weights, Measures, Castes, Costumes, Towns, Temples, 
Tiles, Current Phrases, Exclamations, Interjections, &c. &c. 




Iphabet, 

been given), appeared best calculated to convey a just notion of the pro- 
nunciation of each word. The Author will be happy to find that in the 
construction and compilation of the wwk he has supidied a public want. 



In one milumey foLiOy with ^plates. Plain copies, \L lis. QcL; 

colotared, 2/. 2«. 

Historical Besearches cm the Origin and Principles 
of the BUDDHA and JAINA BEUOIONS ; 

Embracing the leading tenets of their System, as found prevailing in various 
countries. Illustrated with Descriptive Accounts of the Sculptures in 
the Caves of Western India. 

By James Bird, M.R.A.S., &c. 



In one volume 4to., with 35 plates, and large Map, 21, 2s. 

ABIANA ANTiqUA; 

A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities and Coins of Afighanistan ; with a 
Memoir on the Buildmgs cioled ** Topes." By C. Masson, Esq., 

By Professor H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 
There are only a few copleB of this work now on hand. 
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In one vchimt, price 10«. 6<?. 

Trade and Travel in the Far East, 

Or, Beoellections of Twenty-one Tears in Java, Singapore, Australia, and China 

Bt G. F. Dayidson, Esq. 



In a neat volume f 12mo. price 10s. boards. 

The Eastern Traveller's Bemembrancer, 

C<mtaining Dialogues, Familiar Phrases, etc., in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters, for the use of Travellers by the Overland Route. 

By Assaad Tacoob Kayat. 



In one volume, royal 8ro. price 10s. Qd. cloth* 

aeabic syntax, 

Chiefly selected from the Hidayat-oon-Nuhvi, a Treatise on Syntax in the 

Original Arabic. 

By H. B. Beresfobd, B.C.S. 



Works by Dr. James B. Ballantjrne, 

(Of the Benares College) 
Forming a complete course of Hindustani Instruction. 

Hindustani Grammar, with brief Notices of the Braj and Dakhan Dialects. 
Second Edition, royal 8vo., 69. 

Kby to ditto. Royal 8va Is, 

Hindustani Selections. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. 6«. 

Pocket Guide To Hindustani Conversation; containing Grammatical 
Principles, familiar Phrases, and a Yocabulaiy, English and HindnstanL 
Fourth Fdition. d2mo. d«. 

Persian Calioraphy. Second Edition, Lithographed. 4to. 6«. 

Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha. Prepared for the use of the 
East India College, Hailebury. 4to. 8«. 

Mahratta Grammar. Lithographed. 4to. 10«. Ge/. 

The Practical Oriental Interpreter ; or. Hints on the Art of Trans- 
lating readily from English into Hindustani and Persian. Royal 8vo. 55. 

A Catechism of Sanscrit Grammar. 24mo. Is, 

A Catechism of Persian Grammar. 24mo. 1«. 



//* 8»o. price \s. 6d, 

On the deficiency of European Officers in the Army 

of India. 



1 
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In Svo, price 1«. 6<2. 

What axe we to do with the Foiijab? 

Bt MAJOB-GKir. Briogs. 



In pott Soo. price 10s. 6dL doth. 

Concise Grammar of the Hindustani Langnage ; 

To which are added selections for Reading. 

By B. Eastwigk, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Urdd in the East India College, Hailebniy. 



Now ready, in one volume, post Bvo. price Ss» 

mNDOOSTAMEE dichonart. 

A Dictionary English and Hindoostanee, with the Hindooetanee character and 

Roman Pronunciation. 

By Caft. Dobbie, Madras N.I. 



In two volumes^ Bvo, price £2 2s, 

A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, 

Zend, Greek, Latin, Ldthnanian, Gothic, Grerman, and Sclavonic Languages. 

By Pbofesbob F. Bopp. 

Translated firom the German by Lieut. Eastwick, M.R.A.S., and edited by 

Pbofesbob H. H. Wneas, 

The Third Volume in the Press, 



In one volume^ Bvo. price IBs, cloth. 

Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanscrit 

Langoagea 

Second Edition, containing an additional chiqiter on the Grammar of the 

Yedas. 



In one volume, 4/o. price 15s. 

THE HITOFAD^SA. 

The First Book or Mitra Labha. The Sanscrit Text, with an Analytical 

Gloesaiy, Sanscrit and English, shewing the constmction as 

well as the Sigmfication of the Woids. 

By Pbofesbob F. Johnson, of the East India College, Hailebmy. 
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In amf rolmwte, 4to. with nmmertmM Uhuirai'Ont^ pnee 21«. 

CBAMIA ASOTFTIACA, 

iyr, OtMiervationa on Egvptian Ethnography, derired firrtm Anatomy, Hi.nory. 

and the MonnnientA. 

By Samuel George Mobtos, M.D. 



Al»0 hp ike same Amikor, m wm rohme, /olio, Uhuiraitd kjfaeventg-eigkt plates 

tmd a eoiomreamap, 4/. A$. 

CRANIA AMERICANA, 

Or, a Comparative View of the %n]ls of Tarions ahoriginal nations of North 

and Sonth America. 

The Second Edition, greatly improved, in one rohume, \2mo. 3s. 



INITIA LATINA, 

A Guide to Latin for B^inners. 
Bt the Rev. W. Cboss, Queen's College, Cambridge. 

** A dear, idmple, and eflldent imrodnction to the stndy of Latin."— ^ Am. 

** Notwithstanding the many other * Collectanea Sententis/ and ' Delectusea * used in 
Schools, we consider this the DHMt aervieeatde that has as yet issued flrom the preM.**— 
Mirror. 



l2mo. Ss. 

INITIA GRAEGA, 

C>n the plan of the Initia Latina. Bt Bev. W. Cross. 



In two volumes y 12mo. 3s. 

ORAL EXERCISES, 

For Beginners in Latin Composition ; with a Handbook to the same. By the, 
Author off and intended as a companion to, the ** Initia Latina.** 

** We do not know that, in all onr experience, we ever saw lessons better calcniated 
to effeet these otjeots, with ease to the papil and the master. Had we to cfnmnence onr 
education agahi, they aie Jnst the books we should select for our Instruction."— JMtoniiM. 



I'Imo. 3s, 

Key to the Oral Exercises. 



|. ^Mtn's ®neHtal Catalofioe 

MAY BE HAD LTON PERSONAL APPLICATION. 



li. 
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WORKS ON THE EAST. 



I. 

DRY LEAVES FROM YOUXG EGYPT, 

By an Ex-i)olitit'al, Iwiiig a nuticc of some of tlie transactions which 
prc(!ccled the annexation of Sindli by Sir Charles Napier. i)ost 8vo. 
witli illustrations. 7s. 6d. 



II. 



TRADE AND TRAVEL IX THE FAR EAST, 



OR, 



Uecollections of 21 years in Java, Singa])ore, Australia, and Chhia, ]>y 
G. F. Davidson, Esq. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



III. 



THE A^ ALLEY OF THE NILE, 

Illustrated by PI Frisse, containing 32 Lithographs in the first style of 
art, and numerous Wood Cuts, In a Iiandsonie imperial folio volume 
£5 5s. plain. £10 10s. tinted. £15 I5s. fully colored. 



ly. 
OTIA iEGYPTIACA. 

Discourses on Egyptian Archajology and Ilicroglypliical Discoveries, by 
George R. Gliddon. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 



V. 

LEGENDS OF THE AFGHAN COUNTRIES 

In verse, with various pieces, original and translated, by Charles Masson, 
Author of lYavels in Beloochistan, Aifghanistan, and the Pui^ab* 

yi. 
ENTERPRISE IN TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, 

By G. Windsor Earl. Svo. Cloth 6s. 
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J. Wertheimer ft Co., Printers, (Srcui Place, London Wall. 
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WORKS FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
niNDUSTANI, 

Br Dr. J. K. Ballaniise, of the Bekakes Colj.kob. 



HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, 

With liriof notices of the Bnij and Dakhaiii iliiilccla. Steond Edilioji, 

royal Bvo. 6a, 

A KEY to the above, lloyal 8vo. Is. 

HINDUSTANI SELECTIONS. 

Ituyo] Bvo. 6s. 



PERSIAN CALLIGRAPHY. 

Second Edition, Litliogrnphed- 4to. 6s. 



ELEJIENTS OF HINDI & BRA.T BAKHA. 



MAHRATTA GRAMMAR. 

4to. lithographed. 10s. Gd. 



PRACTICAL ORIENTAL INTERPRETER, 



CAIECniSM OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR, Is, 



CATECHISM OF PERSIAN GRAMMAR, Is, 



DICTIONARY, ENGLISH & HINDUSTANI, 

With the Hindiislani idiiiractcr, and KotniLn prouuneiution, by Cupluii 



THE EASTERN TRAVELLERS' 
REMEMBRANCER, 

Cuiitainini; Dialagues, Familiitr phriises, &c., in the Arabic and Itomnii 
characlcrs, for Uie nee of Traveller, by ibo Overland Bnute. 12nio. 
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